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AUTO PLAN @ 


‘In our Spinion, the Bank and Agent Auto 
?lan provides a long-needed banner under 
vhich insurance producers and banks may 
rally for more effective cooperation. 

“Since the Plan’s inception, our direct auto- 

obile loan business volume has increased 
onsiderably. Of approximately 17,000 direct 
huto loans made in the first six months of this 
fear a very encouraging number have been 
irected to us by the more than 1,000 actively 
ooperating agents. 

“To cooperate with our insurance friends 
o the utmost, we have explained our program 
o them individually and in group meetings 
nd have furnished, free, over 1,300,000 
ieces of advertising material. These include 
ylotters, postcards, stickers, introduction 
ards, form kits, and our popular auto pur- 
thase card mailing piece containing an ad- 
rance credit application. 

“We have no doubt that as the automobile 
market approaches more normal status the 
nsurance fraternity and banks will find the 
blan highly productive—in sound automobile 
oans and insurance writings, and also in new 
hccounts and other important and profitable 


yanking business.” 


D. Z. Albright 

Vice President and Manager 

Installment Loan Division The Main Office of the Security-First 

Security -First National Bank National Bank of Los Angeles . . . one 
of Los Angeles of 126 offices serving Central and 

Los Angeles, California Southern California. 


fttna Casualty and Surety Company 


Affiliated with 5 Automobile Insurance Company 


Etna Life Insurance Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 


« * 
The plan produces in California 
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In observance of an important December 
date, BANKING’s cover shows a quartet 
of Christmas carolers in the lobby of the 
Land Title Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia—a holiday custom more and 
more widely observed among banks 
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Christmas 


Banxino’s cover, we feel, is so compe- 
tent a Holiday messenger that any 
editorial comment would be like carry- 
ing evergreens to the north woods. 
However, the urge to say “Merry 
Christmas” is irresistible—and there it 
is! 


Banker Beats Farmer 
For Governorship 


Oxe of the many things that happened 
in these United States on November 2, 
1948, was a country banker’s victory 
over a farmer for the governorship of 
Indiana. 

Democrat HENRY F. SCHRICKER, 
vice-president of the Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, ran ’way ahead 
of his titket (Dewey carried the state) 
to beat Republican HoBarRt CREIGH- 
TON. 

Governor SCHRICKER’s term in the 
Hoosier gubernatorial chair will be his 
second. When he completed the first in 
1944 he joined the Fletcher’s staff, and 
President EvANS WOOLLEN, JR., put 
him in charge of country bank business. 
Early this Summer Mr. WOOLLEN, who 
is now chairman of the bank and presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, gave Mr. SCHRICKER a leave of 
absence to run for the governorship 
again. 

Candidate CREIGHTON, prominent in 
Indiana agriculture, operates a large 
farm at Warsaw. 


“Oh, but think now—what is 48 plus 1?” 
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“But madam, it isn’t necessary to submit a 
list of the presents you intend to give in 
order to withdraw your Christmas savings” 


Government Bond Sales 


Bors MArRINER S. Ecctes and M. S. 


Szymczak of the Federal Reserve Board 
commented recently on the question of 
government bond sales by insurance 
companies and other non-bank inves- 
tors. 

“There needs to be greater recogni- 
tion by our large non-bank institutional 
investors,” Mr. Ecctes told the Iowa 
Bankers Association, “that commercial 
banks are not the only institutions that 
are expected to act in the public interest 
to maintain monetary stability. Insur- 
ance companies and other holders of the 
savings of the people have that re- 
sponsibility as well. If they are unwilling 
to recognize and to meet their public 
responsibilities, then it would be neces- 
sary to include them as well as banks in 
a legislative program of adequate mone- 
tary and credit control.” 

Mr. Szymczak, in a talk to the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, said: 
“Means to prevent the creation of re- 


serves through the sale of bonds by in- | 
stitutions and other holders outside the | 


banking system should also be explored 
and adopted.” 


“Definite Shortcomings” 


For the foreseeable future” the Federal 
Reserve System will continue to sup- 
port the government bond market, 
Chairman THomas B. McCabe of the 
Federal Reserve Board said at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the Bos- 
ton Reserve Bank. 

As for reserve requirements, he re- 
alized that “this instrument of mone- 
tary management has definite short- 
comings,” being “neither as flexible nor 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 


COMPANY OF NEW YO 
Established 1908 


Member: New York Clearing House 

Association, Federal Deposit 

Insurance Corporation 


ENVELOPES 
Geared to the 
Banking Business 


BANKERS FLAP 


...seals quickly and stays sealed. 
Protect bulky mail in these strong- 
shouldered, wide seamed, deeply 
gummed envelopes. Write for 
samples and prices. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CorP. 
New York 14, N.Y. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
_ St. Louis 10, Mo. - 


Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


AGZ 
"Public National 
= 
| 
| 
Low ENVELOPE 
ai | i 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston Philadelphia + Washington Pittsburgh 
Cleveland + Cincinnati - St.lovis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


GET A MORTGAGE PAPER 


THAT Bys Ott 


High opacity is one of the most important qualities 
a mortgage paper can have. It makes reading 

easy. It lends importance to a document... 

Ask your printer—the expert... For 

mortgages or other documents super opaque 
Rising Parchment pays off in the quality 
impression it creates for your organization. 


Rising Parchment 


Vv 100% rag Vv super opaque Vv 6 standard sizes of envelopes 
V distinctive unglazed parchment finish V four weights 


ind WHEN TO ...GO TO AN 
Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 


“Every time I touch this button that thing 
on top jiggles. I think it’s ticklish” 


as selective as we would like.” It is “un- 
fair under present conditions because it 
restricts the commercial banking system 
while leaving unfettered other segments 
of the credit system which have access 
to the Federal Reserve System through 
sales of government securities.” Since 
last June Reserve purchases of the 
bonds offered by non-bank investors, 
Mr. McCabe said, “have been far in 
excess of the recent increase in reserve 
requirements. In other words, this ac- 
tion has not reduced either the earning 
assets or the lending power of the mem- 


| ber banks as a whole below what they 
| were as late as midyear.” 


The chairman saw no threat to the 
dual banking system in the request that 
reserve requirements apply equally to 
member and non-member banks. “Some 
degree of uniformity of application is 
essential to the strength and soundness 
of banking in this country.” 


Digesting a Meeting 


Tre article by Epwarp A. WAYNE, 
vice-president of the Richmond Federal 
Reserve Bank, on page 50, had its origin 
at the 1948 convention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

BANKING mentioned to Ep, in the 


| course of a conversation at Detroit, 


that it was rather difficult to absorb 
the information so lavishly offered in 
the many papers read at a big meeting. 

“Oh, we’ve got that licked,” Ep 
replied, rather casually. 

He went on to say that after a con- 
vention he gets copies of all the ad- 
dresses, parcels them out to the 40 or so 
department heads of the bank, and asks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Two-Way Business 
with CANADA 


Canada is both a place where American business men 
can obtain raw materials and finished goods and sell 
their own products. 

In both fields, this Bank with 540 branches across 
Canada, is equipped to provide facts on markets, 
sources of supply, credit ratings, business conditions, 
laws and regulations. In short, in the development of 
your customers’ business with Canada you will find 
this Bank a helpful ally. Enquiries cordially invited. 


Monthly Commercial Letter sent regularly upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 
NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


GROWTH 


... growth that measures the 
steadily increasing recognition 
of the need for insurance on 
Consumer Credit . . . and the 
superior type of coverage and 
service Old Republic provides. 


Old Republic offers a complete line of group 
and optional insurance on Consumer Credit, 
written on either a monthly-decreasing or 
level-term basis. Write for complete informa- 
tion on policies, rates, and coverage. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President Chicago 


Providing a complete service of Life and Accident & Health protection on Consumer Credit 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


each man to make a digest of the paper 
assigned him. Then, at a staff session, 
the digests are read and everybody gets 
the meat of every speech. 

BANKING thought that was a good 
method and asked Ep to pass it along. 
He does so in “ How to Digest a Meet- 


ing.” 


Lend-Lease for Western Europe 


W. ALpricu, chairman of 
The Chase National Bank, advocates 
that the United States take steps to 
participate in the defense provisions of 
the Brussels pact and that this country 
make lend-lease agreements with the 
five western European signatory pow- 
ers. “In providing this aid,” he told the 
Pilgrims, a society dedicated to the 
perpetuation of Anglo-American friend- 
ship, “the necessary legislation should 
show beyond question that our inten- 
tion is exclusively for the purpose of 
helping people who share with us devo- 
tion to peace with freedom, to protect 
themselves against threats to their 
liberties from any quarter whatsoever.” 


Recession in 1949? 


A POLL of 112 leading economists by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation shows that 
64 look for a business recession next 
year. Fifty-one think the setback will 
be mild, 10 say moderately serious, 


| while only three expect it to be serious 
| or prolonged. Forty-seven expect no 


recession in 1949. More than 70 percent 


| of those anticipating a decline look for 


it to start before midyear. Some think 

it has already begun. The corporation’s 

opinion survey covered wholesale prices, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Now you've explained inflation, how about 
giving me four dollars instead of two?” 
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"PRINTED PROOF IS FOOLPROOF!” 


that's why the Printing Calculator makes all your 


figure work faster, surer, easier 


@ Only the Printing Calculator multiplies and 
divides automatically, adds and subtracts, and 
prints every factor and answer on the tape. And 
only with the printed tape do you avoid what 
other calculators require—re-running problems 
for proof (wastes time) and copying answers 
from hard-to-read dials (invites errors) .For only 
the printed tape gives you immediate proof of 


accuracy plus permanent proof for your records. 


O O O 


Whatever your figure requirements, the Printing Calculator 
promises faster, easier, less costly operation. It gives you 10- 
key touch control, electrified feature keys, automatic com- 
pletion and clearance . .. time savers, work savers, money 
savers all. For the whole cost-cutting story, call your 

local representative, or write Remington Rand Inc., 

Dept. BK-12, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


“Clip the printed tape to your invoices and state- 
ments. Customers appreciate this proof of accuracy.” 
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We settle chims\) 


W! haven’t actually tried jet-propulsion, in our efforts 
to settle claims quickly and fairly . . . not yet, that is! 

But we've tried practically everything else! 

When floods washed out roads and bridges in Pennsylvania 
recently, we actually sent our claim experts into the mountains 
on mule back! 

The point is... when trouble comes, policyholders want 
help . . . and they want it fast. 


\ 


That’s why you'll find American Mutual offices in 73 
major cities .. . with staffs of trained claim experts ready 
to leap on the first train, plane or mule available and come 
to the rescue. 

That’s why we have more than 6000 industrial physicians 
and surgeons standing by to help. 

Isn’t that the kind of quick service you’d want for your 
own workman’s compensation or employees’ health and 
accident insurance? 


AM Fi RI CA N M 7( UA «the first American liability insurance 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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/o07 Sweet / 


(THe roorer, me sweeter) by Mr Friendly 


Isn’t it the kind you'd like to recommend for your clients? 
Remember: we still give policyholders the chance to 
save 20 cents on every dollar they spend for industrial 


insurance. 
And we still offer them, at no extra 
No charge, our special I.E. Loss Control* 
\ service .. which has helped reduce 
ts costly accidents and costly overhead 
j for hundreds of companies. 


Think it over and don’t forget. .. 
Neither rain, nor sleet nor gloom of 


*Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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night shall keep American Mutual claim experts from their 
appointed rounds! 


If the post-office department can say it, so can we! 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$74,597,431 $58,761,868 $15,835,562 
Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 

$301,444,045 $110,698,159 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U. S. Gov’t, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 
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No closing hour 


Quick check collections—and 
swift clearance of all transit items 
—are a specialty with The Penn- 
sylvania Company, because our 
Transit Department operates 24 
hours a day. 


© There’s no closing hour in this 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ 


18 OFFICES 


here 


branch of our business. Special 
express trucks handle our mail all 
night long. In fact, we’re one of 
the nation’s largest Users of air 
mail for check collections. 

¢ Our Correspondent Banks ben- 
efit by this speed and efficiency. 


THE 


Why not enjoy it yourself? We'll 
co-operate with you in every 
branch of the banking business — 
and you'll find the relationship a 
warm, friendly one as well. Stop 
in and see us, or just write to our 
15th and Chestnut Streets office. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 


FOUNDED 1812 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“I’ve come to collect the grocery bill, Mrs. 
Young” 


industrial production, employment and 
construction. 


The Venture Capital Drought 


Ovr tax laws must be revised to en- | 


courage the investor and break the 
drought in venture capital, says LEwis 
H. Brown, chairman of Johns-Man- 
ville. He “heartily concurs” with rec- 
ommendations by JoHN W. HANEs, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
that double taxation of dividends be 
eliminated and that corporations be 
permitted to set their own depreciation 
rates up to a maximum of 20 percent. 

Mr. Brown believes “immediate steps 
must be taken to check the draining of 
our productive capacity and to make it 
more attractive for the people to supply 
new capital to industry for expansion.” 


Consumer Credit Pitfalls 


Reeser the cartoon story, “ Pitfalls 
for Small Business,” in BANKING’s 


April 1948 issue? It attracted wide at- | 


tention for its amusing but forceful 


presentation of some facts of life that | 
confront a commercial enterprise, par- | 


ticularly in its early stages. 
This month we adopt the same tech- 
nique to emphasize some of the angles 


to consumer lending. Louis J. As- | 


TERITA, secretary of the A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, compiled the 
pointers for Cartoonist Dick Ericson 
to translate into drawings. 

“Pitfalls of Consumer Instalment 
Credit” is on pages 44 and 45. 


The Inflation 


Irs “about over,” says Professor 


JosePH L. SNwwER of the Harvard Busi- | 
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Here’s a CARD 


that works for YOU... 


PROFITABLE new business is being created by these cards for 
banks throughout the United States. They are the new attrac- 
tive introduction cards being issued by all 126 offices and 
branches of Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles to 
customers who will be visiting or locating in other cities. A 
duplicate carrying the customer's signature is sent to you in 


advance. Watch for them. They are working for you. 


CORRESPONDENT ACCOUNTS INVITED 


126 OFFICES AND BRANCHES e 24 HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
FOUNDED 1875 


HEAD OFFICE « 6th & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, California * Phone MUTUAL 0211 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Rural Community Revolves 


Around You and the Implement Dealer 


t’s fundamental that the rural com- 

munity depends upon the farm, both 
directly and indirectly. When the 
farmer prospers, the town prospers, 
the whole community prospers. 


One of the great factors contribut- 
ing toward farm prosperity is farm 
machinery, sold by the local imple- 
ment dealer. 


Without modern farm tools—trac- 
tors, combines, forage harvesters, 
corn pickers, and other power tools, 
the farmer could not begin to meet 
the production goals for food and 
fibre that modern living demands. 


More emphatically, if it was still 
necessary to plow with horses, to do 
by hand what is now handled me- 
chanically, the shortage of labor 
would be even more acute. 


Meeting this need for modern farm 
machinery, helping farmers to cut 
laber costs, to produce more, to make 
the farm a better place to live, in fact, 
underwriting the entire agricultural 
and industrial economy is the imple- 
ment dealer. 


You as a banker, have a big part 
in his success, and in the success of 
your community. The implement 
dealer looks to you for the financial 
help he needs. 


Time was when the implement 
manufacturer supplied much neces- 
sary financing. Today, the modern 
implement dealer and you, his bank- 
er, recognize that local financing is 
best done on a local basis. 


Your Massey-Harris dealer is a 
good man to know. Get acquainted 
with him as a source of direct busi- 
ness; for the leads he can give you 
for farmer business; as a business 
man, working to make a little money 
for himself, and in doing so, helping 
to build a sounder, more prosperous, 
more permanent agriculture. 


The Massey-Harris Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn 
pickers, forage harvesters, and a full line 
of other farm machinery for more than a 
hundred years. 


ness School—and he gave the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association three 
basic reasons for his conclusion: “Price 
declines have already begun in im- 
portant areas. Demand is not so in- 
sistent as it was, and plant and equip- 
ment expenditures seem to be flattening 
out. The money and credit supply is 
likely to exert less inflationary pressure, 
particularly in the light of control 
measures.” 

ALLAN B. KLINE, president of the 
National Farm Bureau Federation, 
foresees a drop of about 10 percent in 
farm prices next year. “Tremendous 
production of the country’s farms,” he 
told the National Association of Food 
Chains, “will continue to have its in- 
fluence on lower prices, despite higher 
operating costs of business. I am of the 
opinion that food prices have passed 
their peak.” 

Henry Forp II expects the general 
level of business activity to hold up for 
“at least two years. With increasing 
military demands and the demands for 
the foreign aid program,” he said in a 
Louisville interview, “I don’t think 
business has anything to worry about.” 
But it will be at least a year and a half 
or two years before you can get im- 
mediate delivery on a new car, the 
automobile manufacturer asserted. 


Bank Lending Rates 


Hicuer loan rates are necessary to 
offset lower bank earning assets result- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


“Well, then, why are securities called secu- 
rities if you must secure a safekeeping box 
to keep them secure?” 
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of modern banking quarters in Florida! 
to 
ult- 
ae : Ist NATIONAL BANK AT ORLANDO 
Florida is fast becoming famous for the modern a ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
box architecture and arrangement of its banks. 
Many fine examples of the latest trends in bank 
; designing can be seen in key cities throughout We've designed new quarters 
this state. Our organization has appropriately for all these other Florida banks, too! 
/ named this its ““show-window” state . . . because + Tamps—Morris Plan Bank of Tampa 
we’ve created the majority of these outstanding 
new banking quarters! Among them are financial + Miami Besch—Mercantile National Bank 
Ft. Lauderdale—Ft. Lauderdale National Bank 
buildings of all sizes... many are completely + Tampa—First Savings & Trust Co. 
new structures. We’ve listed a number of our 
Florida projects on this page... others are on 
\ our drawing boards right now. Bankers in 
Florida . . . and in states all over the nation... 4 
have seen the advantage of engaging the services : 
/ of our highly specialized organization. If you are 
> contemplating new quarters, write today, get Bawk Bui? i ond 
the facts for your bank. There is no obligation. 
Equipmuit Corporation 
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L ic having a L foreign department 


IN YOUR OWN BANK 


A correspondent account with either of Bank of 
America’s main offices—in San Francisco or Los Angeles 
—not only affords you the facilities of the bank’s many 
California branches, but also of its International Banking 
Department. This includes the services of foreign branches 
in London, Manila, Yokohama and Tokyo, and of corre- 


spondents and representatives throughout the world. 


Letters of credit, acceptances, remittances, travelers 
cheques —every service related to foreign commerce, in- 
dustry and travel is yours to command; 

The International Banking Department of Bank of 
America operates directly for you, preserving your rela- 
tionship with your customer. Your.customer delivers his 
instructions to you and receives his collections and receipts 
from you. For complete details, write Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Californias HVlatewide Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE’CORPORATION « MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques are known 
the world over. Sell them to your customers. 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


ing from decreased deposits and jn- 
creased reserve requirements, Morris 
A. ScHaprro, bank stock analyst, said 
in a talk to Boston Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. He said that the 
average loan yield for New York City 
banks was estimated at 2.30 percent 
this year against 2.10 percent in 1947; 
but an average of 2.80 percent is re- 
quired to provide a proper income for 
the banks’ $7,900,000,000 loan port- 
folio. 


Christmas Nest Eggs 


Tae National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks reports that 2,131,530 
Christmas Club account owners in those 
banks are getting $166,758,636 as the 
fruit of their thrift this year. The total 
is $17 million more than was saved in 
1947, and the average distribution, 
$78.25, compares with $74.54 a year 
ago. 


“So Many, So Little, So Much” 


Pararurasine Winston Churchill’s 
famous tribute to the RAF, Dean G. 
Co of the New York 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration said that if the former 
British Prime Minister were to visit 
Washington and see Bureaucracy at 
work today his observation would be: 
“Never have so many done so little for 
so much.” Dean CoLLins was speaking 
to the annual convention of the com- 
mercial finance industry in New York 
City. 


He Trusted the Banks, But .. . 


Te man had come before a New York 
City magistrate for taking a poke at a 
neighbor in a dispute that involved 
$6,410. When he explained that he had 
kept the money at his home, the court 
queried : 

“Don’t you trust the banks?” 

“Well, your honor,” explained the 
defendant, “‘if I put it in a bank I could 
never get home relief.” 

“You mean to say you’re on home 
relief!” exclaimed the judge. “‘ How long 
has this been going on?” 

“The last 13 years,”’ said the prisoner, 
adding, reported the Herald Tribune, 
that he had saved a good part of his 
earnings as a bootblack and porter. 

He was found guilty of disorderly 
conduct and remanded for sentence. 
The court also directed that the city 
Welfare Department hear about. the 
case. 
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Costly peak, or slack, periods eliminated! 


This National Central Control and Proof Machine keeps an even flow of work 
going to all departments from the time the bank opens until it closes. 

In one operation, the National Central Control and Proof Machine proves each 
deposit mechanically; distributes the items; establishes controls for all departments; 
accumulates separate debit and credit totals; provides identification for all items; 
counts the items; and provides figures for quick, accurate account analysis. 

Accuracy is automatic. If the operator errs in recording an item — or if the 
depositor erred in adding his deposit —the machine automatically locks until 
corrected! Accuracy in sorting items is facilitated by the automatic opening of the 
shutter on the correct sorting-compartment. 

The work is in balance at all times, and proved control figures are immediately 
available for final balancing of all departments. Ask your local National 
representative for your copy of an illustrated, 64-page booklet describing this, 
and other National Accounting Machines. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities 


December 1948 


A NEW, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
of 64 pe describes the services 
of each of the National line. Shows 
how they can speed work in every 
department of your bank. Ask your 
local National representative for 

our copy of this valuable booklet. 

t’s most informative and helpful 
when accounting problems arise. 
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Need a strong 
right arm? 


Many a busy banker has wished 
at times that he had a reliable, 
business-wise Johnny-on-the- 
spot in places where he could 
not be himself. Usually those 
times were important to his 
Own customer ... may even 
have meant the difference be- 
tween profitand loss... between 
good business or bad. 

One of our chief functions is 
to be a good right arm to out- 
of-town bankers with business 
to be done in this highly pro- 
ductive area. For these corres- 
pondents, we at Central-Penn 
are always ready to see business 
through to its successful 
conclusion. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK | 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


United States 


Csovernment 


Securities 


BANE: 


| S= was tall and gaunt; her face was 


wrinkled and browned by the sun, 
and as she sat down at the lending offi- 


| cer’s desk she nervously clasped and un- 
| clasped her work-worn hands. She said 


that she lived in a remote rural district 
and that her husband had died a few 
days before. She needed a loan for the 
“funeralizing.” She just wanted $5 and 
she would give the bank the deed to her 
home until it was paid back. The officer 
questioned her regarding the small 
amount—it seemed rather meager to be 
of much help with funeral expenses. She 
explained that seven members of the 
family had agreed to pay $5 each, and 
the loan would cover her share. “And I 
need it right quick,” she said, “we done 
kept him too long already.” 

The officer loaned her the $5 per- 
sonally, mentally crediting the amount 
to charity. Four or five days later she 
was back again. “Those ornery brothers 
and sisters ain’t raised their share for 
the buryin’ expenses,” she said, “and I 
still got $17 to get before I can get that 
man completely funeralized.” 

Later, with her tall, eager son, who 
had just returned from post-war service 
overseas with the Army, she came in 
and asked for a loan of $500 as a down 
payment on a used car for the boy, total 
cost, $1,500. She had no money at all of 
her own, and neither did the son. The 
loan was declined. The mother smiled 
happily as she arose from her chair. 


“T never did want to borrow that 
money,” she said, “and I appreciate it 
because you didn’t let me have it. I 
think instead of Bob’s asking me to sign 
a note for him he ought to go back with 
the Army and try to save some money 


from his pay and buy his own car. And 
it wouldn’t hurt him, either, to send me 
some money along once in a while, too, 
so’s I could put a new roof on my house 
— cause the good Lord knows it leaks 
like a sieve. I sure do thank you for not 
letting me have that money—I just 
came in and asked for it ’cause I hated 
to refuse him anything when he’d been 
away so long among them heathen 
Japs. I was against the whole thing all 
the time.” 

Perhaps one of the most unusual ap- 
plications for a loan we have ever re- 
ceived was that of the man who quite 


unabashedly told us that he needed $20 
right away because he had abstracted 
and used for himself $20 from funds be- 
longing to the church of which he was 
treasurer. “The deacons are a-going to 
meet tonight at seven o’clock,”’ he said, 
“and if I don’t have that money to turn 
over to them they are sure going to raise 
Cain with me.” 
BE S. HamILTon 


We wonder how comforting it is to 
the fellow in the ambulance to know 
that he had the right of way. 


With 37% million cars on our streets, 
every driver is entitled to hit only three 


pedestrians. 


Sometimes the main difference be- 
tween a live wire and a dead one is his 
connections. 


When an employee does nothing, he 
does somebody. 
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Van Alstyne’s 


Headquarters for a Cause 


N the New York to Buffalo highway 

in the town of Canajoharie stands a 
handsome low-lying stone structure—fam- 
ous throughout Mohawk Valley as the Van 
Alstyne House. Now the Fort Rensselaer 
Club, place of social functions, it was once 
the chief meeting place of a hardy band of 
pre-Revolutionary patriots. 

When Marte Janse Van Alstyne built his 
house in 1749, he was constructing not only 
a home but a vantage point from which he 
could closely supervise and protect his near- 
by mill. So successful were he and his part- 
ner in this and other enterprises that Cana- 
joharie soon gained a wide reputation as a 
lively and important trade center. 


Furnished with early Americana gathered from the neighborbood 


December 1948 


With the approach of the Revolutionary 
War, Canajoharie became the Valley’s knot 
of resistance in the pending fight for free- 
dom. As early as 1774, in defiance of Tory 
overbearance, a group of local patriots or- 
ganized the Tryon County Committee of 
Safety, choosing as their meeting place the 
home of a sympathetic Van Alstyne. Shortly 
after, this same body of men fired the first 
shots of the war west of the Hudson River. 

Never palisaded but always a strong 
point of defense, Van Alstyne House served 
as legislative, judiciary and military head- 
quarters for the committee through 1775. 
The plans and decisions made here during 
this time did much to bring about the final 
independence of that sparsely settled 
country. Almost two years before the 
Declaration of Independence, these 
patriots of Tryon County had bound 
themselves to follow the regulations 
set forth by the First Continental 
Congress. 

Thereafter, the fame of Van Al- 
styne House was such that many dis- 
tinguished men and women went out 
of their way to pay it a visit. General 
Washington himself, and his staff, 
dined and lodged here in 1783. A 
later guest, Tom Moore the Irish 
poet, inspired by this attractive site, 


A view of Van Alstyne’s before preservation was undertaken 


was said to have here begun his famous 
poem with the following opening lines: 

“From rise of morn to set of sun 

J've seen the mighty Mohawk run” 

Today the Van Alstyne House—its archi- 

tecture and masonry faithfully preserved by 
the Fort Rensselaer Club—retains its origi- 
nal style and dignity. Furnished in true 
Colonial style, it houses also many valuable 
Mohawk Valley documents, relics and his- 
toric works of art. It remains a fitting me- 
morial to the enterprising forefathers whose 
resourceful efforts were a great contributing 


factor in winning the American cause for 
independence. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes -and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
SPrsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Part in Atlantic Security 


ANADIAN interest in the presiden- 
tial election was almost as great 
as American, and the results were 

practically as surprising in the Domin- 
ion as in the States. The campaigns of 
both Governor Dewey and President 
Truman were “big news” in Canadian 
publications; so were the forecasts of an 
overwhelming victory for Mr. Dewey. 
No previous Canadian economic poli- 
cies were, however, based upon defeat 
of President Truman and there was, 
therefore, little post-election business 
reaction. 


Election Effect on Canada 


A few days afterwards, however, 
Canadians began to consider how the 
election results might affect them. Each 
of the three major political parties pro- 
fessed to find something of value in 
these results. The Liberals said Presi- 
dent Truman’s re-election was some- 
thing of an endorsement of their policies 
for social welfare. Progressive-Conserv- 
atives thought they found clues as to 
how to influence people and win elec- 
tions. The C.C.F. (Socialist) party was 
quite loud in acclaiming the President 
and his winning campaign on a platform 
not unlike its own, which includes the 
restoration of price controls and excess 
profits taxes, as well as support for cer- 
tain labor elements. 

However, it might be said that most 
Canadians regard a Democratic Ad- 
ministration as more friendly disposed 
towards them than a Republican. This 
belief springs from experience with 
tariff-making on both sides; of course 
the traditionally Democratic liberal 
trade policies appeal to a country like 
Canada, which has to find export mar- 
kets outside its own borders for nearly 
one-third of its over-all production. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR, 
PENNIES 


Moreover, Canadian government offi- 
cials also know from experience that the 
time lag between the exit of one party 
Administration in Washington and the 
entry of another means several months’ 
delay in reaching agreements on matters 
of importance to both countries. Ac- 
cordingly, Canadian authorities con- 
cerned with negotiations on defense 
projects now feel that they can proceed 
from their end with better prospects of 
reasonably quick implementation than 
if they had to wait for a new President 
to be installed in Washington and for a 
reorganized Cabinet and top civil serv- 
ice to get into action. 

Thus Canada expects early considera- 
tion and definite realization of the At- 
lantic Defense Pact, which has been 
pending for some time past and for 
which her political leaders have voiced 
strong and unqualified support. Such 
support involves obligations. 


Preparations Under Way 


This proposed pact has already led to 
some rather large-scale preparations on 
Canada’s part. Voluntary recruitment 
for the army, navy and air forces has 
been stimulated by government and 
military authorities, with some success 
in enlarging the comparatively small, 
but compact and well trained, perma- 
nent forces and the reserves, which cor- 
respond to the National Guard in the 
United States. All told, these two forces 
number about 125,000. 

The greatest emphasis on the Cana- 
dian program, however, has been placed 
on industrial preparedness, and a good 
deal of preparatory work has already 
been done in this direction. While most 
of the government armament plants 
built during the last war at a cost of 
over $700 million were dismantled, sold 


Pop — Ah, Yes! 


AND THE 


~ 


or leased to private interests, a few 
(representing about 10 percent of the 
total capacity) have been kept in opera- 
tion under the direction of a Defense 
Board, and under the management of 
Canadian Arsenals Limited, both Do- 
minion Government organizations. A 
Defense Research Board is quite active 
in the special development of facilities 
and new ideas of a scientific nature, 
both within its own circle and through- 
out civilian industries, the major pur- 
pose being to co-ordinate all these for 
general consideration and, if necessary, 
wholesale application. An Ordnance As- 
sociation, made up of both official and 
private interests, was formed some time 
ago for consultation on industrial plants 
to be used in the event of war, for the 
production of required equipment and 
for the relative operating schedules. An 
Industrial Defense Board, with repre- 
sentatives from all these organizations 
and from private industry, was also set 
up to advise on industrial war potentials 
of the country; the preparation and 
maintenance of plants for industrial 
production in the event of war; the en- 
couragement of standardized specifica- 
tions of industrial production; the loca- 
tion of any new industries which may 
be required; and the development, pro- 
curement, stock piling, inspection, stor- 
age and distribution of defense equip- 
ment. 


1948 Unlike 1939 


Structurally, Canada is in a quite 
different position than when she entered 
the Hitler war in 1939. She has an in- 
dustrial capacity about 60 percent more 
than in the last prewar year but practi- 
cally all of it has been turned to civilian 
production in the last few years. It is, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Is this what they’re 
saying in your cloakroom? 


“| want a new typewriter!”’ 


Why the preference for Royal is better than 2 to 1! 


SURVEYS SHOW that girls who type prefer Royals 
2% to 1 over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals 
the preference for the next three most popular 
standard office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 


features not found on any other typewriter. 
And because Royals are durable and sturdy. 
You'll find they spend more time on the job. 
So give the girls in your office the typewriter 

they prefer using. 
They'll do more work, better work. With Royal, 

you'll get the maximum 

return for your type- 

writer investment! § 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


December 1948 
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ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
for Your Loan Security 


By use of our FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS on your customer’s Inventory 
remaining in its present location, you are 
provided with sound loan collateral and a 


flexible economical service for your customer. 


Write or Wire 
OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
FOR PROMPT HANDLING 
OF YOUR INQUIRY 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Construction Bldg. Waldheim Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Carew Tower 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bldg. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


therefore, clearly realized that large de- 
fense needs could only be met by divert- 
ing manpower and materials from civil- 
ian purposes. If, and when, plans for 
such diversion should be necessary it is 
probable that Canada could make 
available war equipment of a value of at 
least $4 billion per year. 

Perhaps the most limiting factor in 
the full consummation of this program 
on a short-term basis is another acute 
steel shortage, applying to Canada as 
well as the United States. Canada has 
a bigger steel capacity than ever before, 
nearly double that of the last prewar 
period, but she is still dependent upon 
American mills for much of her require- 
ments, at least 25 percent. At the re- 
quest of American authorities she has 
agreed to reduce her imports of steel 
from the United States by nearly 20 
percent, and the present situation has 
led the Dominion Government to give 
serious consideration to the question of 
augmenting domestic supplies of this 
basic material. Such a project would, of 
course, require considerable planning 
and a year or more for completion. It 
would probably be undertaken by the 
existing steel companies in Canada, 
with at least part of the capital fur- 
nished by the Government. 


What She Can Provide 


It should not be taken for granted 
that Canada would provide all types of 
equipment of the large value of $4 bil- 
lion annually. The variety would be 
somewhat greater than during the 
1939-45 period, and would include new 
types of aircraft, particularly some of 
the most modern transport, bomber and 
small fighter planes. Included, also, 
would be the standard small arms, ma- 
chine guns, field artillery pieces, am- 
munition, ships (mostly of small size), 
special instruments, motor vehicles 
(both armored and transport) and all 
kinds of military wearing apparel. 

The entire program is to be coordi- 
nated with British and American de- 
fense preparations, mainly with those of 
the United States. Already Canada has 
adopted much the same communication 
systems, battle procedure and orders 
and mechanical standards as the United 
States. In fact, the whole Canadian 
program is being tied in closely with the 
American, both as to requirements and 
procurement capacity, as well as the 
logical utilization of the resources of 
both countries, the major idea being, of 
course, to assign to each of these two 
nations production material and equip- 
ment for which they are best adapted 
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and to make everything interchange- 
able. If this grand design were executed, 
the renewal of the Hyde Park Agree- 
ment (mentioned in BANKING some 
months ago) would come into effect and 
thus result in the mobilization of the 
entire continent’s resources, and large- 
scale exchange of materials and equip- 
ment. 


Canadian participation in the North | 


American defense and Atlantic security 
projects is not likely to encounter any 
strong political objection. The new Lib- 
eral leader and recent appointee to the 
Prime Minister’s post, Mr. St. Laurent, 


has been one of the staunchest propo- | 
nents of these plans. Colonel George | 


Drew, who a few weeks ago vacated the 
premiership of Ontario to become the 
new leader of the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Party, is a distinguished veteran of 


World War I, and an outspoken critic of | 
Russian aims. An interesting sidelight | 


on Colonel Drew is that he has valuable 


American connections, among them his | 


father-in-law, Edward Johnson, one 
time leading tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera of New York City, and recently 
its general manager. In the next session 
of the Dominion Parliament, com- 
mencing in January, Colonel Drew is 
likely to press for all possible action in 
Canada’s defense plans and to be criti- 
cal of any backwardness that he might 
sense. He is a strong character and a 
hard fighter, who stands a fair chance of 
being Canada’s next Prime Minister if 
he can overcome certain prejudices 
against him in Eastern and Western 
Canada on the supposition, largely mis- 
taken, that he is of the old Tory type 
attached to the so-called “big inter- 
ests.” 


“The nerve of him — trying to get 16 ones 
for a $15-billl” 
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Speed | and Service 


IN HANDLING 


San Francisco 

is the crossroads 
of coastwise, 
transcontinental 
and transpacific air 
traffic. Our day and 


night Air Mail Transit 


Operation is geared SAN FRANCISCO 
to make the most of 


this strategic location. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COM PANY 


Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE? 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Many Offices Serving 


Northern California 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


RESOURCES OVER $950,000,000 


TRANSIT AND COLLECTION ITEMS 


TWO BLADES GREW... 


To make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before creates a 
plus factor in agriculture. To sell a 
two-dollar product in place of a one- 
dollar product creates a plus factor in 
merchandising. 


We have accomplished something 
along this line in the case of Person- 
alized Checks because, instead of sell- 
ing two hundred conventional pocket 
checks for perhaps forty cents, we get 
one dollar and thirty-five cents by 
enhancing their value with imprinting 
and numbering. 


We would much rather make six per 
cent (after taxes, that is) on a one 


dollar and thirty-five cent sale than six 
per cent on a forty-cent sale. Bankers 
would much rather invest one dollar 
and thirty-five cents —and get it back 
— than spend forty cents and not get 
it back. The public would much rather 
buy Personalized Checks for one dollar 
and thirty-five cents than get forty 
cents worth of ordinary checks for 
nothing. 


So here we have a situation where 
apparently everyone benefits thru the 
introduction of this plus factor. 
Perhaps that is why banks from coast 
to coast are enthusiastically selling 
DeLuxe Personalized Checks. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAU! 
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Films on Banking for School Use 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Every discussion of banking public relations sooner or later comes 
to the conclusion that the heart of our long-range problem is to do 
a better job of conveying banking information to the students in 
our schools, Will motion pictures provide an effective way to do this? 


Mr. Mack is deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association and is 
manager of the Association’s Advertising 
Department and director of its Public 
Relations Council. 


ODAY’s students are tomorrow’s 
tomorrow’s voters and 

tomorrow’s leaders in business, 
politics and community life. All too 
often a banker will say: “But our prob- 
lem is now. We must concentrate on the 
adults.” It is true that banks should 
make every effort to inform the adult 
population about banking. But that is 


no reason for ignoring the steady and 
ever-growing parade of boys and girls 
that is moving up through the primary 
and secondary schools and out into 
business life, all too often with little or 
no information about banking. 

The writer recently asked a group of 
boys and girls, newly graduated from 
high school, what they had learned so 
far in their studies about banking. After 
much head scratching they confessed 
that their banking knowledge was very 
meager—a little about interest and 
discount in mathematics courses, a 
touch of banking history, a little here 


Shots from Coro- 

net Instruction 

Films featuring, 

counterclockwise, 

thrift, bank credit 

and the meaning 
of money 


and a little there, but nothing very defi- 
nite. On the other hand, this group had 
been told nothing negative about banks 
in their classes. It was simply a case of 
no information, which admittedly is an 
improvement over the situation of a 
decade ago when the situation was 
often one of misinformation about 
banking in the schools. That attitude 
was a product of the times. Today 
schools everywhere are eager to give 
students facts about business and bank- 
ing, and welcome factual material pre- 
pared by business for this purpose. 

The reasons high schools should per- 
haps be the starting point of a program 
of banking education are presented in 
this statement by the Commissioner of 
the U. S. Office of Education: 

“ About 7,500,000 pupils (68 percent 
of those in the age groups) go regularly 
to about 29,000 public and private high 
schools. Their ages range generally 
from 14 to 18 years. They are exceed- 
ingly impressionable, yet they will soon 
be old enough to vote. Only a small per- 
centage of them will continue their 
formal education in college. Here, then, 
in the high schools of the country may 
be found at any one time by far the 
largest number of pupils who are at 
once eager to learn and mature enough 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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They're prospects today... during 


NATIONAL 
HOME WEEK 


And tomorrow... the G-E way of living 


makes them safer mortgage risks! 


This year, countless Americans will visit model homes during 
National Home Week, from Sept. 5 to 11. 


In many of these homes, they'll discover the famous G-E 
way of living—the modern way of planning a house for better 
living, electrically. 

Later, you'll be doing business with these home-buying 
prospects—weighing securities and risks in considering their 
new home mortgages. 

If the home they're buying features the G-E way of living, 
then your mortgage risk is improved by the following factors: 
1. The homeowner is likely to stay longer in a house that gives 


him the comforts and conveniences of G-E equipment. 


2. The homeowner maintains and improves such a house con- 
stantly—thus protecting the resale value. 


3. The family uses the home while it is being paid for—a 
factor that promotes prompt and regular payments. 


Here are some further advantages the G-E way of living 
brings to both mortgagor and mortgagee. 


A G-E equipped home is not prohibitive in cost. It usually 
costs the buyer only an estimated average of $4.80* more a 
month in a “packaged mortgage”. . . a mortgage that includes 
the electrical equipment as a basic part of the house. 


The economies of owning General Electric appliances are 
often enough to cover the slight extra monthly charge. 


Visit the model homes in your community during National 
Home Week, and get acquainted with the G-E way of living. 
It is gaining wider acceptance with the home-buying public 
year after year. (According to a national survey, 51% of the 
men and 53% of the women said they prefer G-E appliances.) 
It can contribute to safer home investment programs for you 
in the future. 


Learn the General Electric home bureau story 


If you are interested in the inclusion of operating equip- 
ment in your realty mortgages, write to the General Electric 
Home Bureau for further information. 


Address the Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Ap- 
pliance and Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 
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“Back of Every Promise,” The Continental Illinois National Bank of Chicago’s new film, is an excellent illustration of a bank film suitable 
for assembly use. It tells the story of banking and explains correspondent banking services. Takes from this film are shown above 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

to comprehend. The 29,000 high schools 
serving the population in every square 
mile of land in the entire country, there- 
fore, constitute a major channel through 
which sound understanding of the truth 
concerning American industry may 
flow to the nation in general.”’ 

It is difficult to imagine that this 
question could be answered other than 
affirmatively. It is true that com- 
munists and left-wingers who oppose 
our free enterprise system and want it 
to fail will try to obstruct every at- 
tempt to disseminate business facts in 
schools. It is also true that some bank- 
ers are reluctant to take the initiative 
in supplying banking information to 
schools, feeling that their efforts will 
be misconstrued as “propaganda.’”’ As- 
suming, however, that the banking in- 
formation is factual, uncolored with 
propaganda, purely objective and in- 
telligently presented, no banker need 
feel anything other than pride in offer- 


ing such help to schools. Consider this 
point of view, as expressed by Howard 
M. Cool, of the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus: 

“Business has a perfectly justifiable 
motive, as an important element of our 
society, in being concerned with how 
well our public schools do their job. 

“From the products of our schools 
business must obtain its employees. It 
must obtain its future customers from 
the same source. And the very exist- 
ence of our economy, which business 
conducts, is dependent upon the calibre 
of democratic citizenship and states- 
manship which the schools inculcate in 
our youth. 

“The fundamental purpose of free, 
compulsory, tax-supported public 
schools is to produce citizens who can 
preserve, promote and perpetuate this 
society. Is there any sensible business- 
man who cannot see the profit to him 
in cooperating for the fulfillment of this 
purpose and aim?” 


The high school principals depart- 
ment in the National Educational As- 
sociation has established a ~consumer 
education study to help business in the 
preparation of educational material. 
One of its recent publications, Commer- 
cial Supplementary Teaching Materials, 
is a gold mine of information for any 
banker interested in this subject. Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, director of the 
study, points out that “Every live 
teacher is alert to enrich and vivify the 
curriculum.” For these, purposes teach- 
ers want pictorial illustrations, includ- 
ing films. “The desired materials usu- 
ally are not in the textbooks and cannot 
be provided from the school’s limited 
budget; so the teacher is receptive to 
such materials as are offered free of 
charge or at small cost.” 

On this same point the University of 
Iowa in one of its publications said: 
“Reference materials and concrete ma- 
terials with which to supplement the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


“Using the Bank” is the title of a film produced by the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Still shots from this film, below, show the bank’s 
vault and a savings teller handling a customer’s deposit. In some scenes the actors speak; in others there is running commentary 
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When the United States went to war in for credit, versatile Chase service has helped 
1941, the Chase National Bank had on its %% to push the raw textile fibers over the long 
books textile loans running to many road which ends in a new suit, skirt, 
millions of dollars. In the following or handkerchief for you. 

years these loans were paid down to 
CHASE TEXTILE LOAN INDEX 
about a fifth of their former total 


as the industry went to work to meet 


both Government and civilian needs. 
Now Chase textile loans have again risen 

sharply as plants have been expanded 

and war-worn and obsolete machinery 

replaced during a period of higher costs. 
In meeting the fluctuating demand 


Banks can broaden THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

text are necessary to the successful 
teaching of the social studies. The ma- 
jority of our textbooks, as well as many 
reference books, give a very brief treat- 
ment of a wide range of subjects. They 
do not furnish enough detail about any 
one subject to give students a real un- 
derstanding of it.” 

Bankers know that this is particu- 
larly true of their own business. Bank- 
ing has many angles, many services. In 
some ways it is intricate and difficult 
to understand unless described in de- 
tail. It is a business that deals with in- 
tangibles—convenierce, safety, peace 
of mind, security. Abstract and intangi- 
ble ideas are difficult to convey. A brief 
mention in a textbook cannot do the 
job. If students are to learn the basic 
facts about banking it will be necessary 
for bankers to take a direct interest in 
the problem. 

Supplementary teaching material on 
banking might take many different 
forms. Included could be printed mat- 
ter, visual charts, demonstration ma- 
terial such as checks and forms, slide 
films, and motion picture films. Any 
consideration of material, however, 
must bear in mind the realities of the 
school curriculum situation. If banking 
material is to be put to practical use it 
must conform to school needs. Curricu- 
lums and courses of study cannot be 
completely recast to accommodate 
banking or any other material. Many 
business educational programs have 


Help Wanted 


The purpose of this article is to tell you about some of 
the thinking that has been going on in your Association 
about school use of banking films. We have learned a lot 
on the subject, but still have very much more to learn. 
Your ideas and suggestions, and the suggestions of officials 
and teachers in your local schools, will be more than 
welcome. What subjects should be included? What 
method of distribution would fit your local situation best? 
What ideas do you have that will help make this program 


of banking films a success? 


gone on the rocks because of poor plan- 
ning in this respect. It is therefore de- 
sirable and in fact necessary that edu- 
cational material on banking fit into 
present curriculums. 

The consumer education study of the 
N.E.A. has been very helpful to the 
A.B.A. in making known these require- 
ments of the schools. On the basis of 
this and other information it is the opin- 
ion of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council that one excellent way to con- 
vey banking information to school stu- 
dents is through the sound motion pic- 
ture. This subject has been under study 
in the A.B.A. for some time, and it is 
the present conclusion that a series of 
such films, for integration into high 
school curriculums, should be made 


The Society for Savings, Cleveland, uses the film medium to explain its own school savings 

plan to students. This film, by combining sight and sound, makes a powerful impact on the 

minds of the youngsters. This take from the film shows a grade school class in mathematics 

solving a practical problem in elementary bookkeeping by striking a balance in connection 
with its school savings accounts 


available. The films should be short, 
about one reel, or 10 minutes of projec- 
tion time. Each should deal with one 
basic subject and not make the error of 
trying to “‘cover the waterfront.” Films 
should be devoid of any advertising or 
“slanting,” and should conform to the 
best modern educational techniques. 
And they should be made available to 
schools without cost, as a contribution 
of banking, if widespread use is to be 
realized. 


Ar present very few films are avail- 
able for teaching banking in high 
schools. Two commercial organizations 
have produced five films closely related 
to this subject, three being on specific 
banking themes. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, has 
prepared four of these films, as follows: 

Fred Meets a Bank. One reel, black 
and white, or color. Shows the trip of a 
young boy through a small commercial 
bank and in doing so explains the serv- 
ices of banking and of the individual 
bank, including checking, savings, loans 
and safe deposit. 

Banks and Credit. One reel, black and 
white, or color. Illustrates how credit 
is created, transferred, how it serves 
the community, and how both time and 
demand deposits help supply the funds 
which enable a bank to fulfill its credit 
function. 

Two other Coronet films, What Is 
Money? and a very recent one on thrift 
and savings, are not specifically on bank- 
ing, but are on closely related subjects. 
All these Coronet films are produced in 
both black and white and in color, and 
each is about 10 minutes long. Primary 
distribution is directly to schools, but 
prints are also available to banks by 
purchase at $45 for a black and white 
print and $90 for a color print. 

Another producer of educational 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB PIONEER S 


WOONSOCKET 
TRUST COMPANY 


36 YEARS AGO 


PRESIDENT 


SS Woonsocket Trust Company 

C | STMAS C LU ~ Woonsocket, Rhode Isiand 
record of accomplishment. 
PIONEERED WITH In 1912, their total assets 
were $97,284.00. As of 


WOONSOCKET June 30th, 1948, the total 


TRUST COMPANY assets amounted to 


$13,618,033.00. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island Financial men of ability and 


vision are quick to see the 


benefits of Christmas Club. 
Back in 1912, when Theodore Roosevelt Not only is Christmas Club teaching the 


made his opening campaign speech in _ habit of thrift to more than ten million 

Infantry Hall, Providence, the Woon- Americans, but it is also creating new 

socket Trust Company became Rhode business for banks everywhere. 

Island’s first bank to join with Christmas =§When Christmas Club members make 

Club in offering a new service to its their payments week after week in 
depositors. That service has been main- = your bank, they think of it as their 

tained most profitably ever since. financial headquarters. They become 

Through sound financial planning, and _ pre-conditioned prospects for the many 

the many advantages of Christmas other financial services you 

Club, the progressive management of offer—Banks that have Christ- ioe ee 
this company has achieved an enviable mas Club are Banks that grow. hristma as 


BY 1 


Christmas Club [ice 


NUMBER 


a corporation + FOUNDED By HERBERT F. RAWLL 


{ 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | OVE THIS WEEK 


BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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calling 
all unit 


banks 


Tus Los Angeles independent 
bank, with over $150,000,000 in 
resources, would like to handle 
your cash and collection items 
for you...would welcome an ac- 
count from your bank...would 
appreciate the opportunity of 
serving your customers when 
they come to Southern California 


Union Bank a rust Co 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price is 
just the net 
asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Saving for a Goal” is the theme of the Dollar Savings Bank’s (New York) film in color. It 
gives students reasons for savings in language they can understand and shows how the school 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
films, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
has this year produced a: banking film 
entitled Using the Bank. This portrays 
a young man obtaining a loan to go into 
business, then opening a checking and 
a savings account, and using other 
services of the bank. 

Both these concerns, and other 
producers of films for schools, prepare 
numerous educational films on all sub- 
jects. The reason for the small film 
coverage of banking is obviously that 
the schools up to this point have not 
given much attention to the subject 
in their curriculums. A commercial 
film-producing company must make a 
profit to continue in operation, and it 
cannot be expected to produce films un- 
less there is assurance of wide use by 
schools. For that reason it cannot be 
expected, in all fairness, that commer- 
cial concerns on their own initiative 
will prepare a comprehensive series of 
basic banking films, giving the subject 
the thorough coverage that it should 
have. It is much more probable that a 
successful film program on banking 
will be financed by banks themselves, 
as a contribution to education. 


Tux: Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association will pre- 
sent a school film plan to Association 
member banks in the near future. In 
brief, this plan will consist of the pro- 
duction of films on all phases of bank- 
ing. Films will be 16mm, with sound. 
They will be black and white, or color, 
as subject matter dictates. They will be 
produced with competent educational 
and motion picture guidance. They will 


| savings plan operates. It features a young boy and his bike. Above, an early scene being made 


conform to the recommendations of the 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Education Association. They will 
have the objective of presenting bank- 
ing information accurately, honestly, 
clearly and without advertising or 
propaganda. 

At the request of the A.B.A., Dr. 
Harold Clark, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
conducted a mail survey of 1,000 school 
systems all over the country. The pur- 
pose of the study was to find the bank- 
ing subjects schools wanted and would 
use in film form. The study was made 
in the name of the university, and the 
A.B.A. was not mentioned. Fourteen 
basic banking subjects were listed and 
the principals, teachers and directors of 
visual education were asked to state 
which subjects they “would use,” and 
which they “probably would not use.” 

The response was very heartening. 
The leading subject, “How to Use 
Bank Checks,”’ would. find acceptance 
in 90 percent of the schools surveyed 
and would not be used in only 10 per- 
cent. The second most popular subject, 
“How to Use a Bank,’’ would be wel- 
comed by 89 percent of the schools. The 
lowest rating given to any of the gen- 
eral subjects listed was 50 percent 
“would use” and 50 percent “would 
not,” and the subject so rated was 
“‘History of American Banking.” In- 
terestingly enough, this subject of his- 
tory, which was voted “least likely to 
succeed” in the schools, is the one men- 
tioned most frequently when the mat- 
ter of banking films is being discussed. 

Another survey, made among banks 
by the A.B.A. this year, revealed that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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oe Finger-ease keyboard — Note how every last detail 


has been engineered to make the operator's job easier . . . and her time 
more valuable to management... finger-shaped key tops plus 
Monroe's famous Velvet Touch combine for new effortless speed ... 
no-glare colors reduce eye strain and therefore help speed the work 
... controls grouped for easiest operation save time, hence money... 
front feed carriage takes forms up to 434” wide... every business man 
ide who seeks unusual performance in an adding-listing machine should see this 
Monroe Model 410 in action . .. Telephone the nearest Monroe-owned branch or write 


1k- Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American 
—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 

First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 


addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,900,000,000 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 36-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
a Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,195,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $9,244,364.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


t Banks with modern, experienced service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
799 out of 1,292 banks responding were 
interested in films for school use. This 
was a greater interest than shown in 
either staff-training films or public rela- 
tions films. 

The Public Relations Council of the 
A.B.A. has retained the services of 
Film Counselors, New York City, 
N. Y., to provide guidance in the tech- 
nical aspects of script writing, produc- 
tion and distribution. The first phase 
in the production of the first film in this 
program has been completed and the 
scenario, or shooting script, is finished. 
It represents the work of a good many 
people, in banking, education and the 
film field. It deals only with checks, and 
in fact with only four carefully se- 
lected aspects of checks: (a) reasons 
for their use, (b) how they accomplish 
the transfer of funds, (c) how to write 
checks, (d) how to endorse checks. 


As this article is being written, con- 
sideration is being given to the selec- 
tion of a producer, and the develop- 
ment of the best possible method of 
distribution. 

While the exact procedure for dis- 
tribution has not yet been evolved, the 
basis of the plan is clear. Films should 
be purchased by local banks (or groups 
of banks) and donated to the local 
schools. The Public Relations Council 
will finance the cost of the first film or 
two, but if the program is to continue 
as it should with the continuous pro- 
duction of additional films into the fu- 
ture, it will be necessary for the pro- 
gram to be self-liquidating. The logical 
and fair plan would be for each bank 
using the film to pay a small part of 
the production cost, included in the 
price it pays for the film. Even so the 
cost per print will be moderate. 

Banks purchasing the film for dona- 
tion to their local school system will 
have their name on the film with 
proper credit as the donor. This may 
appear at the beginning or end of the 
picture. It is contemplated that in 
smaller towns individual banks will be 
the logical sponsors. In some cases 
where the school is very small, and 
where the film will accordingly have 
limited school use, the bank might 
wish to retain possession of the print 
and lend it to the school on request. In 
this way it could be kept available for 
other uses, such as showing at P.T.A. 
meetings, church meetings, 4-H Club 
affairs, and others of this nature. In 
larger communities and in cities, the 
films could well be sponsored by the 
clearinghouse or other voluntary group 
of banks. 
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w That's an important question, both for the 
properties you manage and for those you appraise 
in connection with mortgage loans. 

For good, modern heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures are essential to economical op- 
eration and steady long-term property values. 

And that, we think, is 
one of the reasons why 
more American homes 
have heating and plumb- 


ing by American-Standard than by any other 
single company. 

Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
heating equipment and plumbing fixtures, 
American-Standard products are as fine as money 
can buy ... yet they cost no more than others. 
Your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will be 
glad to give you information about the complete 
line. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Standard 


? 
ROMMEL 


HURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUB 
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The colophon was the inscription or 
device formerly placed at the end of a 
book which contained the printer's 
name, date, and place of printing. It 
was the finishing touch, the mark of 
achievement, the acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 


lext from “title page to colophon.” 


The watermark of Crane is the mark 
of achievement in making fine papers, 
for it means papers of cotton and 
linen fibres only—the choicest and 
most enduring materials from which 
paper can be made. No other paper 
maker has held to this one standard of 
quality so continuously and with such 
fidelity. The Crane watermark reveals 
itself when the sheet of paper is held 
against the light. We sug- 

gest you look for it when 

next you buy paper for 

your social, personal, 


or business needs. 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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WIDE 


President Truman 


WASHINGTON — 


What’s Ahead for 
Reserve Board Policy? 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


meets before it will be possible to get a good hunch about 

the long-range effects upon business of Mr. Truman’s 
spectacular election victory. 

It may take less than a couple of months to grasp an 
inkling of what the election means to the banking world. 


I will probably be a month or so after the new Congress 


Reserve Board Policy Continues 


Barring an unexpected move by the President himself, the 
same Reserve Board policy and the same Board membership 
will continue into the new Administration. 

Thus, it seems to many that the bond-pegging policy 
jointly favored by both the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board is secure for a while. Under this program the 
Federal Reserve banks peg long-term Treasury bonds to 
protect the top 2!4 percent interest rate. Despite the attack 
which has been made upon bond pegging, this policy and 
program looks as if it still has plenty of backing. 


FR Board Members Hold Over 


The present members of the Federal Reserve Board, none 
of whose terms expires, are expected to continue into the 
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new Administration. Prior to developments of the last two 
or three months, friends of Governor Marriner S. Eccles 


-had looked for him to retire even though his present term 


does not expire until 1958. His resignation had been antic- 
ipated for the late Fall or early Winter. 

One factor probably affecting his decision has been the 
feeling that the Board should fight for more credit control, 
particularly for a law authorizing the Board to require, if 
needed, higher bank reserves. The Board presumably would 
order such reserves if, in its opinion, inflationary pressures 
were greater than deflationary factors, and if the over-all 
outlook were inflationary. Mr. Eccles is the most aggressive 
spokesman for this policy among the Board members. 

In fact, even though President Truman last Winter de- 
clined to designate him for another four-year term as chair- 
man and subsequently failed to make good on his promise 
to name Mr. Eccles vice-chairman, the Utah member 
appears to have justified those who nearly a year ago pre- 
dicted that despite his demotion he would remain a dominant 
personality on the Board. 

At the same time it appears to some outside observers that 
there is an approach to harmony between Thomas B. 
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McCabe, the individual selected by 
President Truman to succeed Mr. 
Eccles as chairman, and Governor 
Eccles. As each month goes by, the 
viewpoints of both on the inflation 
problem appear nearer and nearer. 
There was no authoritative indica- 
tion at this writing that Mr. Truman 
had any thought of disturbing this 
“teamwork” of Mr. Eccles and Mr. 
McCabe, the spokesman for the Board. 


Higher Reserve Idea 
To Have Another Go 


Any effort of the White House to 
alter the present composition of the 
Board would cast doubt upon the 
Administration’s initial backing, before 
the 81st Congress, of the Board’s drive 
for still higher reserves. While it might 
raise doubts as to Administration back- 
ing, it would not, however, prove to be 
any insurance that at one stage or 
another the Administration might not 
ultimately support this proposition. 
Any attempt to alter the Board’s 
membership could, of course, have its 
foundation in personalities, aside from 
issues. 

Nevertheless, one thing which the 
election has done is to create a much 
greater prospect for enactment of still 
higher reserve requirements, should the 
Administration back this idea firmly. 
The Administration has such a_ top- 


heavy left-wing Congressional majority, 
that if it settles upon the higher reserve 
requirements it will have considerable 
weight. Congress’s approval of price 
control, even “stand-by” price con- 
trol, might be in some doubt, but not 
higher reserves if the White House 
insists upon them. 

There may be doubt that the Admin- 
istration actually has determined finally 
whether it wants this proposition, and 
these doubts may be entertained until 
the final show-down in Congress, al- 
most regardless of what is said in the 
next month or so. It is suggested that 
the White House attitude toward this 
idea can better be appraised when and 
if it comes to the fore in Congress. 

It is noted that, while restriction of 
bank credit was No. 1 of the general 
“anti-inflation” proposals of the No- 
vember 1947 special session and again 
before the January 1948 regular session, 
the President refused to back up the 
then Chairman Eccles in the 25 percent 
“secondary reserve” proposal. The 
Treasury tacitly opposed this plan. 
The White House turned its back upon 
the secondary reserve for fear its enact- 
ment, even without its full application, 
might be more inflationary than the 
status quo or else that a business set- 
back might be threatened. It was dur- 
ing this change of heart on credit con- 
trol that Mr. Eccles was passed up for 


Former President Herbert Hoover, head of a commission studying the operation of the 

executive department of the Government, will submit his report to the President in January. 

He is shown below at a press conference, where a few hints were made as to recommendations 
that may be expected 
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another term as FR Board chairman, 

Just when the Congressional spot- 
light will focus upon higher reserves 
would be hard to say. It is a device 
which the public does not understand, 
yet it can be dragged up as a gesture to 
control the high cost of living. 


The Various Reserve Boosting Plans 


1. The most recent proposal seri- 
ously considered by Congress for 
authorizing the Reserve Board to 
boost required bank reserves is that 
which was set forth before both the 
regular and summer special sessions of 
1948. This proposal would have vested 
the Board with authority to order an 
increase in legal reserves by an addi- 
tional 10 percent of demand deposits, 
and 4 percent of time deposits. Congress 
actually authorized 4 and 1% points, 
respectively. 

2. The proposal put before the No- 
vember 1947 special session of Congress 
called for the creation, at the order of 
the board, of a special or secondary re- 
serve equivalent to 25 percent of de- 
mand and 10 percent of time deposits. 
This was called the “special” or “sec- 
ondary” reserve plan. Vault cash, inter- 
bank deposits and short-term govern- 
ment securities could be counted as 
part of the new and additional reserve. 

3. Another proposal of considerable 
technical complexity has been offered 
as a suggested device by Governor 
M. S. Szymcezak. It calls for a “ceiling 
reserve” or a “clearing reserve,” and 
is designed to freeze, if the Board so 
wishes, the banking system’s capacity 
to expand credit. 

4. One of the most talked of plans 
currently is that devised as a result of 
studies by the staffs of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Board. It was 
outlined last April before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, and 
again before the annual conference of 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, by Karl Bopp, vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

Under the plan outlined by Mr. 
Bopp, the old geographical basis of re- 
serve requirements would be aban- 
doned. In place thereof there would be 
substituted a new system of reserve 
requirements based upon classes of 
deposits. Interbank deposits would re- 
quire maximum reserves of 30 per- 
cent; demand deposits, 20 percent, 
and time deposits, 6 percent. The Re- 
serve Board could raise or lower require- 
ments by as much as 50 percent of these 
specified percentages. 
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Concerned with Member 
Bank Discrimination 


The Reserve Board states it is greatly 
disturbed over the discrimination which 
even the 4 and i!4-point higher re- 
serves works upon banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This discrimination, it says, is of 
two kinds. First, it places greater re- 
strictions upon member banks than 
upon non-members, whose reserve re- 
quirements are not boosted. Second, 
while member banks are penalized, 
other institutional lenders and even the 
Government are free to extend credit 
unhampered by similar restraints, as 
Chairman McCabe pointed out in his 
address at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the FR Bank of Boston. 

With respect to non-members, the 
Board is moving aggressively to see if 
higher reserves, should they be voted 
by Congress, may be applied to non- 
members. 

“T do not see that any threat to our 
dual banking system is involved in the 
request that reserve requirements apply 
equally to member and non-member 
banks,” the Chairman said in his Boston 
speech. “TI am heartily in favor of the 
dual banking system as I stated... . 
But I do think that in respect to a 
credit control instrument as powerful 
as reserves and one so vitally affecting 
the earning assets of banks, some de- 
gree of uniformity of application is es- 
sential to the strength and soundness of 
banking in this country. I do not feel 
that the need for preserving the respec- 
tive authorities and jurisdictions of 
state and national authorities in this 
matter presents any great difficulty. I 
am confident that it could be worked 
out satisfactorily in consultation with 
the state banking authorities,” Mr. 
McCabe stated. 

There was more than a casual sug- 
gestion of consultation with the state 
bank supervisors. The Board has been 
discussing this problem with the state 
officials. The Board seeks to enlist the 
cooperation of the state banking de- 
partments in bringing about the uni- 
form application of reserve require- 
ments. 

It is not practical, of course, to expect 
that 48 separate state departments 
could arrange to bring their own reserve 
requirements for non-member banks up 
to the same levels as the Fed. In some 
cases that would take legislation. 

However, feels the Board, the appli- 
cation of a uniform federal law applica- 
ble to non-members might be achieved 
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Under the auspices of the National Military Establishment, 84 leading citizens in a variety 

of businesses met last month in the Pentagon Building in Washington to participate in the 

first joint orientation conference, dealing with organization of the country’s armed services 

and related questions. Left to right: Malcolm Muir, president of Newsweek; Winthrop 

Aldrich, chairman, Chase National Bank; General Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staff; 

Robert R. Young, chairman, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; Arthur H. Sulzberger, publisher, 
New York Times; and John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers 


in Congress were the state officials in 
most cases willing to see the need for 
higher reserves the same way the Re- 
serve Board sees it. In that case the 
state officials would for the most part 
desist from the opposition which would 
reflect itself in Congress against uniform 
reserves. Then, presumably, uniform 
application by a federal statute would 
become a practical legislative possi- 
bility. 

There is an open question whether 
the Reserve Board members will back 
the still higher reserve requirements for 
which they are now campaigning, if it 
becomes impractical for one reason or 
another to require the application of 
these requirements to the non-members. 
For the record the Board might be ex- 
pected to say that, regardless, credit 
should be further curbed. Nevertheless, 
the enthusiasm for the proposition 
applicable only to members would be 
plainly questionable. A further credit 
restriction skipping non-members, the 
Board would likely feel, would threaten 
the membership and hence the funda- 
mental strength of the System. 

On the other hand, the new Congress 
is dominated by a majority which is 
little impressed by such constitutional 


questions as the jurisdiction of states. 
It is little impressed with the technical 
problems of the financial business, and 
impatient to take bold remedies. 


Position of Insurance Companies 


At least one far from subtle hint has 
been given by the Reserve Board that 
it would endorse legislation curbing 
the capacity of insurance companies to 
expand credit while banks were re- 
strained from doing so. One of those 
hints was thrown out by Mr. Eccles 
before the Iowa Bankers Association 
when he said, on this point: 


“There needs to be greater recognition on 
the part of our large nonbank institutional 
investors that commercial banks are not the 
only institutions that are expected to act in 
the public interest to maintain monetary 
stability. Insurance companies and other 
holders of the savings of the paople have that 
responsibility as well. If they are unwilling 
to recognize and to meet their public re- 
sponsibilities, then it would be necessary to 
include them as well as banks in a legislative 
program of adequate monetary and credit 
control.” 


As a general proposition, Congress is 
reluctant to play with the idea of regu- 
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Entertrainment for Bank Staffs 


Several state associations are planning 
to give special attention in their programs 
for the coming year to the problem of em- 
ployee training. BANKING presents here— 
and will report in later issues from time 
to time—outstanding examples of success- 
ful programs of this kind. 


E proper training of employees, 
apart from indoctrination, is an 
important problem for all banks. 
Land Title Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia has solved the problem 
with what it terms “‘entertrainment.”’ 
Evolved by Edwin G. Uhl, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the bank, “en- 
tertrainment,” by utilizing the soap 
opera technique, trains employees in 
a forceful, entertaining manner that 
drives home to the employee that “ This 


is what your particular job requires.” It 
provides training of a particular or spe- 
cific nature, and carries on from the 
point where the indoctrination program 
ends. 

Offered as a program that had been 
thoroughly tested in 10 months’ actual 
practice at the bank, “entertrainment” 
was presented by Mr. Uhl at the recent 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers at Atlanta. 

Mr. Uhl in his speech before NABAC 
stressed the fact that there was a need 
for this type of education in banks, 
pointing out that department heads 
may not be qualified or may not have 
the time to train the employee about 
his or her job. 

In seeking to 


evolve a_ training 


method that would teach the specific 
points of a job, and yet would be inter- 
esting, Land Title first considered mo- 
tion pictures but found them too soon 
outmoded and very costly. It felt that a 
manual would present the problems of 
“Would it be read?” and “Would it 
be understood?” The method finally 
adopted provides a text just as uniform 
as a manual and perhaps just as interest- 
ing aS movies. 

“‘Entertrainment”’ is a training 
method based on the making of records 
dramatizing case histories, with music 
and sound effects. Played periodically 
to the employees, each record touches 
upon one particular subject, brings 
home to the employees the necessity for 
guarding against errors and effectively 
describes their costly results. 
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Ail speaking parts are played by Land 
Title employees, but a_ professional 
coach and sound man are used. The rec- 
ords are made at KYW and with that 
radio station’s facilities. Along with the 
records, the bank also uses a device 
which projects pictures on the screen to 
illustrate the points raised in the record. 

Thus far the records have been de- 
signed for the bank’s bookkeeping de- 
partment. The bank plans one new rec- 
ord a month and is expanding the idea 
toinclude otherdepartmentsof thebank. 

Mr. Uhl says that in the time the Land 
Title has been using the records, “the 
method has more than proved its worth. 
Mistakes on the points covered have 
virtually vanished. Not only that, but 
the records do not interrupt the em- 
ployee’s routine. There is no classroom; 
it trains on the spot and little time is 
wasted. In addition, entertrainment is 
economical, constant, dramatic, easy to 
absorb, concise, and current, and sure.”’ 

In one of the playlets written by Mr. 
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Uhl on stop-payments, the script dram- 
atizes the following incident: 


Voice: So Mr. Tyler wrote to Land Title, con- 
firming the telephoned instructions to 
stop payment on a check for $4,715.00 
by letter the same day. Almost imme- 
diately the ledger card of Tyler Tile 
Company sported a bright red stop 
payment form, a sample of which you’ll 
find on the screen before you. Keep 
looking at that stop payment signal for 
a moment or two. Let’s suppose that it 
can make a noise and talk. This is what 
it would sound like! 

Sound: SIRENS, BELLS 
LOOK OUT! BE CAREFUL! BE ON 
THE ALERT FOR A CHECK FOR 
$4,715.00! DON’T PAY IT! DON’T 
PAY IT! 

Sound: SIRENS, BELLS END 
Yes, every time you see one of those red 
signals that’s what it’s trying to do for 
you. 

Voice: A few days later the check for $4,715.00 
came through the exchange to the Land 
Title transit department—then to the 
bookkeeping department. 


The script records danger signals 
and goes on to recount the tragic fact 


that the bookkeeper was not alert, the 
check was paid and that the trust com- 
pany not only lost nearly $5,000 but 
precious dollars in time consumed. 

The script goes on to describe in de- 
tail the results of paying the check and 
finishes with “It'll take a lot of perfect 
work on the part of Land Title to wipe 
out his memory of the trouble he en- 
countered by reason of our mistake. 
That is really the most important point 
of our story.” 


Voice: Yes, I can see the importance of the 
customer’s angle. 

Voice: Right, Miss Bookkeeper. We want to 
give the customer accurate, eflicient 
service. That’s our main job. Good cus- 
tomer’s service. Now look at the screen 
and tell me, Miss Bookkeeper, what are 
we going to think of the next time a 
stop payment signal flashes before our 
eyes? (At this point a picture of a stop 
payment signal is projected on the screen) 


The recording closes with more wail- 
ing of sirens, clanging of bells, words of 
caution, and fading music. 
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Cost Analysis for the Small Bank 


This article is the third in a series of 
four, written by the president of the Peo- 
ples National Bank, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


to this point in the setting up 
| and operation of the perpetual 

cost analysis system, we have 
merely allocated various expenses of 
the bank to the several departments 
and have thereby determined the cost 
of operation in each department. The 
cost figure, being a total, does not 
mean much in itself, and little or no 
value can be gained from it unless the 
bank operator makes a further break- 
down on the basis of activity, or vol- 
ume of work done, in the individual 
department. Nor can the expense figure 
mean very much unless the earnings of 
that department are properly allocated 
to it in order to determine the net 
profit from the operation of the depart- 
ment. This article will explain how to 
take the necessary steps to obtain these 
figures. 

One of the tools necessary is an aver- 
age balance sheet of the bank. To com- 
pute this, it is not necessary to add the 
asset and liability items on the daily 
statement for each day and then divide 
by the number of days involved. An 
average balance sheet accurate enough 
for cost analysis purposes can be ob- 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


SHAREHOLDERS FUNDS 
DEPARTMENT 
1948 


EXPENSE. . 9,022.54 
SHAREHOLDERS FUNDS 

Accruals (DR.).... 

Expenses (DR.). 

Miscel. (DR.).. . 

Capital 

Undivided Profits 


Reserves. ..... 
Unearned Discount. 

22,588. 
607 ,009 
259,948 


NET FUNDS FOR INVESTMENT 
Less: Uninvested Cash. 


BALANCE FOR INVESTMENT 347,061 


7,990.72 


INCOME ON INVESTED FuNDs. 


Net Return... . . (Red figure) 
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tained by adding the figures appearing 
upon the daily statements of condition 
as of the end of each month and divid- 
ing by the number of months involved 
in the accounting period. 


A Broad Average 


However, if the individual bank’s 
figures are subject to violent fluc- 
tuations during a normal month, or 
in a certain season, a broader average 
should be taken in order to even out 
the high spots. In this process it is nec- 
essary that the average balance sheet 
include an average figure of every entry 
that has appeared in the bank’s figures 
during the year on the asset, or liabil- 
ity, side of the statement. From this 
average statement we then obtain the 
figures necessary to be posted to the 
several departmental expense and in- 
come distribution sheets. For instance, 
the average total of consumer credit 
loans would be posted at the bottom of 
the consumer credit department ex- 
pense and distribution sheet. The aver- 


ILLUSTRATION 2 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
1948 


age of bonds owned total would be 
posted to the bottom of the distribu- 
tion sheet for the bond department. 
Demand deposits average would be 
posted at the bottom of the commer- 
cial department distribution sheet, and 
time deposits at the bottom of the sav- 
ings department distribution sheet, etc. 

In distributing the various parts of 
the average balance sheet to the ex- 
pense and income distribution sheets, 
the shareholders funds department will 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMEN' 
(ITEM COST) 
1948 


ExPENSE (A) 34,583.84 
Less: Maintenance Expense 


6,392.21 


Net “ITEM” EXPENSE (C)... 
[INcoME: Service Charges— 


Service Charges— 
Analysis 
Service Charges- 
Ret. Checks. . . 
RETURN ON AVAILABLE FuNDS 


Torta Income (D). 


INTEREST EXPENSE. . 
TOTAL EXPENSE 


Deposits: Regular. . . 
Xmas Club. .... 
Public Funds. 


Total Deposits 
Less: Allowance for Reserves 
BALANCE AVAILABLE FOR IN- 
VESTMENT 
INTEREST ON BALANCE IN- 
SERVICE CHARGES. . 


Total Income. 
NET INCOME. ... 


RetTuRN on De- 
posits NET...... 
Items: Deposits 
Withdrawals. 
Xmas Club... 


Total Items. 


PER Item Cost 

AVERAGE RATE ACTUALLY 

Exp. (OTHER THAN INT.) % OF 


31,028 . 86 


42,723.66 


3,298,866. 00 
73,930.00 
21,144.00 

3,393,940. 00 

339,394.00 


3,054,546. 00 


70,248 . 16 
46.92 


70,295.08 


27,571.42 


0.81 
11,066.00 

6,012.00 
35,446.00 


52,524.00 
222¢ 
0.914% 


0.344% 


Net I[Ncome (A-D) 
Deposits: Regular. . . 
War Loan..... 
Public Funds. . . 
Total 


20% 
—50% 


RESERVES: Regular 
War Loan 
Public 
Funds 
Total. 


NET AVAILABLE FOR INVEST- 
MENT 


Items: Checks Paid. . . 
Transit Checks... . . 
Deposit Tickets. . . . 
Money Orders, Bonds, 

etc. 


Total Items (E) 


Per Item Cost (C + E).. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
MAINTENANCE Cost (B + F) 
MONTHLY 
+ 12) 


Ac- 


3,141,486 
92,112.00 
269,592.00 


3,503,190 .00 


628,297 .00 


46,055 .00 


134,796.00 


809,148.00 


2,694,042 .00 


272,696.00 
221,986.00 
62,902 .00 


19,204 


575,798 .00 


0 4897 
1112 

5.7484 
0.479+ 
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CONSUMER CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
1948 


ToT\L ExpEeNsEs (A)........ 27,253.42 
113.16 

967 .74 
37,028.80 


[ncoME: Application Fees. . . . 
Late Charges 
Discount Earned.. . 


38,109.70 


10,856.28 


Net INCOME. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OUTSTAND- 


473,109.00 
Rate OF RETURN—GROSS. .. 8.05% 
EXPENSE—% OF INCOME.. . 71.5% 
EXPENSE—°%% OF PRINCIPAL. . 5.76% 
Net RATE OF RETURN....... 2.29% 
Loans DisBuRSED—Number 1,706 
Loans OUTSTANDING—Aver- 

2,670 
14,786 


ACQUISITION Costs (Part of A) 17,709.90 


AveERAGE Cost PER Loan 
10.38 
9,543.52 


0. 645¢ 
ILLUSTRATION 4 


be used as the “catch-all.” To this 
sheet will be posted such asset items as 
accruals, expense, and miscellaneous; 
and such liability items as capital, 
income, reserves, unearned discount, 
etc. The purpose of “washing” these 
items through the shareholders funds 
department is so that the asset and lia- 
bility items on the average daily state- 
ment, which are posted to the various 
departmental sheets, will balance. This 
balance is important in order that we 
might have an accurate distribution of 
income among the several earning de- 
partments of the bank. 


Stick to One System 


This work of distributing the average 
balance sheet figures to the proper de- 
partments is essential to the next step, 
which is determination of the rate of in- 
come on investments and the distribu- 
tion of that income to those depart- 
ments which really earn the money for 
the bank. At this point, the author 
would like to state again that there will 
be many varying opinions as to the han- 
dling of this income distribution. These 
articles are not the place to enter into 
an academic discussion along these 
lines. As previously stated, decisions 
must be made in setting up this, or any 
other, cost analysis system. It makes 
little difference what decision is ar- 
rived at as to the handling of certain 
items. The important point is that the 
decision be based upon sound logic, and 
that year after year the same policy is 
followed, and that the decision once 
made is not changed. 
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BOND DEPARTMENT 
1948 


ToTat EXPENSE........... 2,734.78 


61,551.64 
Net INCOME 


3,213,813 .00 
1.91% 
4.44% 

0.085% 
1.83% 


AVERAGE BALANCE 

RATE OF RETURN—GROSS.. . . 
EXxPENSE—% OF INCOME... .. 
EXPENSE—% OF PRINCIPAL. . 
NET OF RETURN....... 


ILLUSTRATION 5 


Deposits Investable 


The one controversial point in this 
phase of cost analysis which seriously 
can be raised is the determining of how 
much of the deposit totals are invest- 
able after providing for reserves. There 
is one school of thought that maintains 
the amount of demand and/or time de- 
posits that is investable is the amount 
remaining after deducting therefrom all 
uninvested cash, including legal re- 
serves. There is a second school of 
thought that maintains the calculation 
of investable deposit funds should be 
on the basis of deducting from deposits 
only the amount of required reserves, 
plus the determined amount of working 
cash essential to the smooth operation 
of the bank. 

To clarify the above point, let us as- 
sume that in a bank of $5 million de- 
posits (and for the purpose of clarifi- 
cation, let us assume these are all de- 
mand deposits), the management has 
determined that required reserves and 
necessary working cash in the vault 
and with correspondent banks should 
total 25 percent of such deposits. Let 
us suppose, however, the bank actually 
had average uninvested cash, including 
legal reserves, of $2 million. In the 
reasoning of the first school of thought, 
the commercial department would then 
be credited only with the income ob- 
tainable upon the investment of $3 
million—the total of $5 million gross 
deposits less $2 million uninvested 
cash. 


Another School of Thought 


Under the second school of thought, 
the commercial department would be 
credited with earnings on $3,750,000 
the difference between the gross depos- 
its and the 25 percent of such deposits 
being deemed necessary by manage- 
ment for required reserves and working 
cash. In the second case, the remain- 
ing part of uninvested cash, amounting 
to $750,000, would be debited against 
shareholders funds, thereby reducing 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 
1948 


Toran 


32,775.54 


INcoME: Service Charges... . . 510.82 
Int. & Disc.—Regu- 

32,944.40 

Int.—Real Estate 

Loans... 68,862 .72 


102,317 .94 


Net INCOME... . 69,542 .40 
2,317,220.00 
4.41% 
32.0% 
1.41% 
3.00% 


AVERAGE. BALANCE 
RATE OF RETURN—GROSS.. . . 


RATE OF RETURN—NET 

LoaNs DISBURSED AND RE- 
NEWALS 

PAYMENTS—Prior to maturity 
& maturities 


Total Items 
AVERAGE Cost—PERITEM... 


ILLUSTRATION 6 


the amount of shareholders funds 
available for investment at the rate of 
return obtained in the investment de- 
partment. 

The theory supporting the second 
procedure is that it is the policy of the 
bank that prevents its fully investing 
the deposits supplied by the commercial 
department. Since the policies of the 
bank originate with the board of di- 
rectors, who are representatives of the 
shareholders, it should be the share- 
holders department that carries the 
extra amount of uninvested cash. On 
the other hand, the followers of the 
first school of thought argue that the 
actual conditions of the bank, not its 
investment program, determine how 
much of deposits were actually in- 
vested. Under that theory, the share- 
holders funds are fully invested at all 
times. 


Policy Determines Investments 


The author prefers the second school 
of thought and takes the position that 
it is not the fault of the commercial de- 
partment that its deposits are not fully 
invested, except from required reserves 
and necessary working cash, and that 
such deficiency from full investment is 
the result of policy. If the department 
builds a deposit structure and manage- 
ment does not invest the deposits to 
the fullest advantage, the department 
should not be penalized. However, and 
for emphasis, the author again states 
there is merit in both views, and it is 
not important which method is used, so 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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METHODS and Ideas 


The Employee “Suggestion Box” 


ANY BANKS find that an em- 
M ployee “suggestion box”’ (or its 
equivalent) is a useful, produc- 
tive gadget. Take the experience of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago as one ex- 
ample, and the First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Florida, as another. 

In the 10 years the Continental Illi- 
nois has been rewarding staff members 
for usable suggestions more than 10,000 
ideas have been submitted. Perhaps 
that’s not an astonishing total, con- 
sidering the size of the bank and the 
time spread; but the fact that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of these suggestions 
have been adopted is a commentary on 
the contribution which interested em- 
ployees can make to the streamlining of 
bank operations. 

And from the Leesburg bank comes 
this observation by Belle S. Hamilton: 
“You’d be surprised how helpful a 
suggestion box can be!” 

As might be assumed, many sugges- 
tions are impractical and more miss the 
mark than hit it. However, you never 
can tell who’s coming up with a bull’s- 
eye, so banks that encourage these staff 
ideas say “Keep ’em coming!” 

Every suggestion submitted at the 
Continental Illinois is personally dis- 
cussed with its originator by an operat- 
ing officer or senior executive before the 
idea is accepted or rejected. This pro- 
cedure, of course, takes time; but it 
helps sharpen the officers’ alertness to 
new methods of doing things. 

To qualify for a Continental award, 
Second Vice-president Eugene W. Sloan 
tells BANKING, a suggestion must result 
in “a definite increase in operating 
efficiency or improved service to our 
customers.” For ideas pertaining to 
their own work, department managers 
or senior officers are not eligible for 
awards; the bank feels that constructive 
thinking is part of their jobs. 

In most instances initial awards for 
adopted suggestions range from $5 to 
$10. However, six months or more later 
the suggestion is reviewed and con- 
sidered, for an additional award may 
be made. For ideas of high merit as 
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much as 50 percent of the first year’s 
saving by the bank may be paid to the 
originator. 

At the Leesburg bank employees are 
encouraged to deposit (anonymously, if 
they wish) in a suggestion box ideas for 
labor-saving methods, operating econo- 
mies, profit increment, or the improve- 
ment of customer and personnel rela- 
tions. Each accepted suggestion wins 
for its originator a small immediate 
prize and an opportunity to compete, 
at the year-end, for 10 prizes totaling 
$200 which are awarded for the best 
ideas. 

The suggestions are made on a special 
form, with space for the recommenda- 
tion and for a statement of its intended 
purpose. The forms are dropped through 
a slot into a locked container, the key 
to which is kept by the bank’s cashier. 
Approved suggestions are posted on a 
bulletin board. 


Mk. SLoAN has made available to 
BANKING’s readers a sampling of the 
employee ideas that have been adopted 
at his bank. Here they are, with his 
comments on each: 

The use of a certain commercial prod- 
uct on brass decorations to eliminate much 
of the polishing that is now necessary. 

“This was suggested by one of our 


clerks in the foreign department who 
became interested through a discussion 
with an acquaintance. Thinking of the 
many brass objects in the bank which 
require regular attention, he felt that 
this product could be very helpful to us. 
The suggestion has been referred to the 
office of our building to follow up to 
determine if it can be used successfully 
in our maintenance work. This involves 
contacting the manufacturer and, of 
course, would require testing before a 
final decision can be made.” 

Discontinue the present practice of re- 
moving the rubber bands from monthly 
customers’ statements at the time of 
mailing. 

“Investigation revealed that the re- 
moving of rubber bands was started 
during the war when bands were scarce 
and we could not get enough for our 
needs. Now that supplies are available 
again, it would, of course, save time to 
leave the bands in the customers’ 
checks, as well as provide a much 
neater package for mailing and han- 
dling. Since a time saving was involved 
and an improvement to our customers 
could be effected, this suggestion has 
been adopted and placed in operation. 
It is a simple idea and yet is indicative 
of how things can be overlooked. The 
bookkeeper who made this suggestion 


“No, Mr. Barton, I just had to make this suggestion personally!” 
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was very much alert and has received 
an award for the thought.” 

Use colored paper tape in adding and 
other machines in order to obtain better 
legibility and less eyestrain than with the 
white tape now used. 

“ A discussion with the suggester, one 
of our part time people, revealed that 
he was thinking of a pale green paper, 
and he brought in a sample of what he 
had in mind. Our methods review divi- 
sion made a survey with some sample 
rolls of the green tape, and the results 
were that the folks talked to seemed to 
prefer the colored to the white tape. In 
order to give this a substantial test, our 
bookkeeping division has ordered a 
small quantity of the green tape and 
after an actual period of use, will be 
able to make a recommendation as to 
whether it is definitely preferable.” 

When a customer has both a safekeep- 
ing account and a future due collection 
account, remove the future due and place 
in safekeeping. This would eliminate two 
receipts and simplify our records. 

“This suggestion is quite involved 
since two different divisions with sepa- 
rate functions are concerned. The 
thought was very similar to a recom- 
mendation which had been the result 
of an operational study by the methods 
review division. This suggestion was 
referred to methods review and discus- 
sion brought out some new points in the 
proposal. At present, the final outcome 
is awaiting the results of a further sur- 
vey now being made.” 

The use of a wooden gadget to make it 
easier to collapse the revolving doors in the 
bank’s lobbies. 

“This idea was the joint invention of 
two of our building men. The article 
was worked out at home and they tried 
it to make sure it was successful before 
submitting the idea. It proved to be 
very satisfactory and our carpenter 
shop has now made several others for 
use at the bank. In the case of co- 
suggesters, such as this, the award is 
split equally between them and any 
subsequent additional awards will be 
handled in the same manner. 

One of our night cleaning women sug- 
gested the use of a small magnet to pick 
up pins. The women wear gloves while 
cleaning and in order to pick up a small 
object such as a pin, the gloves would have 
to be removed. Pins would also get into 
their cleaning rags and stick their fingers 
when the rags were wrung out. 

“Some small magnets were obtained 
and used on an experimental basis. 
They were quite satisfactory and helped 
to solve the pin problem. Our night 
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“I’m new—where’s the suggestion box?” 


cleaning crew now makes full use of the 
idea and it has received an award.” 


Mss. HAMILTON reports that one of 
her bank’s secretaries won the grand 
prize last year with a suggestion for ac- 
celerating the handling of officers’ mail. 
Second prize went to a teller who sug- 
gested that customers making deposits 
containing large amounts of silver be 
given receipts, and that the deposits be 
checked later in the day by two tellers, 
thus eliminating the long lines that 
form behind customers who wait for 
coin to be counted. The winner of the 
third prize suggested that an advertise- 
ment be inserted after every fourth page 
of the instalment loan coupon books, 
calling attention to the bank’s facilities 
for financing automobiles, household 
and farm equipment, etc. The idea is 
that as the coupons are torn out when 
payments are made, the customer will 
realize that he can finance other pur- 
chases with bank loans. 

“For a long time,” says Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, “lists of overdrafts have been pre- 
pared each day for the officers of our 
bank. Now, as the result of an em- 


ployee’s suggestion, enough copies are 
made each day for the tellers. Thus each 
teller has an opportunity to contact 
personally some of the customers whose 
accounts are overdrawn, and also to be 
on the alert for checks that might fur- 
ther overdraw an account. 

“A somewhat similar recommenda- 
tion was to the effect that a ‘caution 
ticket’ be attached to the ledger sheets 
of accounts on which a teller has re- 
quested information from the book- 
keepers as to whether a check presented 
for payment is ‘good.’ This keeps the 
bookkeeping department advised that 
a check has already been okayed on 
that particular account, and lessens the 
danger of cashing a check within the 
account’s limits at one window and then 
returning to another teller to cash a 
check of similar amount, causing an 
overdraft.” 

Mrs. Hamilton observes that of 
course some ideas miss the boat. For 
instance, one employee suggested “a 
basket or rack at each teller’s window 
to hold small packages, mail, or a lady’s 
handbag, so she can have both hands 
free to handle her deposit.” 

The bank said “no, thanks” on that 
one! 


Banks’ Christmas Plans 


Replying to 


BANKING’S question, 
“Do you plan to do anything special 
in connection with Christmas?” one 
banker said he wasn’t, but that we’d 


given him an idea—and he would. Per- 
haps other bankers gleaned a suggestion 
or two from “’Twas the Month Before 
Christmas,” published in the November 
magazine. We hope so. 

That article, you may recall, was a 
report on a few of the unusual Christ- 
mas observances of banks: special dis- 
plays, parties for underprivileged chil- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


The Bank for 
Savings, New 
York, has an 
annual Christ- 
mas party for 
neighborhood 
children 
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he Gold Cure for What Ails Us 


Essential Steps in Obtaining Monetary Stability 


WALTER E. SPAHR 


We can attempt international stabilization now 
if we will proceed by dealing with individual 
nations rather than by generalized programs on a 
global basis. The first country to lead the way is 
our own. Thereafter, other nations should, as they 
can, indicate their willingness to stabilize their 
currencies in terms of a fixed weight of gold pay- 
able on demand anywhere, any time, by putting 
their national budgets in order and by removing 
foreign exchange controls. 


The author is professor of economics, 
New York University, and executive vice- 
president, Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy. 


E best thing that could happen to 
the world today would be a return 


to real monetary stability, with the 
United States leading the way. One of 
the first results would be the clearing 
away of much of the confusion and 
anxiety surrounding the international 
situation. Also, it would go a long way 
toward alleviating the national debt 
problem, freeing the banks from the 
difficult position in which they have 
been placed by national fiscal policy. It 
is essential if we want to escape the risks 
involved in pulling the pegs under long- 
term government bonds. All of these 
things will be discussed below in more 
detail. 

First of all, the fact must be faced 
that monetary “stability” refers, prac- 
tically, to the free use of gold currency, 
internationally and domestically, and 
to paper money redeemable or converti- 
ble into gold at a fixed rate. 

Monetary “stability” in this basic 
and practical sense does not refer to, 
nor does it necessarily involve, a stable 
price level. With the best monetary sys- 
tem known to man, the price level will, 
and should, change, but not rapidly. A 
stable price level is stability in a mathe- 
matical abstraction; it does not neces- 
sarily reveal anything as to the eco- 
nomic health or maladjustments that 
may exist. 

A country may use much silver and 
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paper and little cold currency domes- 
tically, but, if that nation is to have 
“stability” in its currency, there should 
be no important restrictions on the free 
flow of gold and its other currency 
across its borders and into and out of its 
peoples’ possession. 

Provision for a free flow of gold 
and silver money across international 
boundary lines is a basic and required 
step in international currency stabiliza- 
tion. 


Problems Require Individual 
Treatment 


The next fact to be faced is that 
currency “stabilization” involves the 
treatment of each country as a separate 
unit with its own particular or unique 
problems. The attempt to develop gen- 
eral or blanket plans is a mistake. We 
have pursued the latter course in recent 
years, and the lack of success should by 
this time make it reasonably clear that 
it rests upon misconception and cannot 
succeed. 

The nature of the problem of what is 
commonly called “international cur- 
rency stabilization” was perhaps not 
fully appreciated when “international 
programs for currency stabilization” 
were devised; and the mechanisms de- 
signed to make these overall, generalized 
programs effective have proved defec- 
tive and difficult in operation, as exem- 
plified by the International Monetary 
Fund. 

From resort, as a policy, to national 
“planning,” in which the differences in, 
and ingenuity of, individuals are sub- 


merged, we embarked on international 
“planning” in which the different prob- 
lems of different nations are covered by 
an international blanket-plan. Such a 
program merits more analysis than it 
has received. The basic differences in 
nations, as in individuals, exist and re- 
quire recognition. Failure to appreciate 
these fundamental differences has un- 
fortunately resulted in loss of time and 
waste of much wealth. Private enter- 
prise has been hampered or repressed. 
The intricate webs of foreign trade 
which reflect the activities and ingenui- 
ties of millions of individuals and cor- 
porate enterprisers have been subjected 
to strangulating edicts by governments 
whose officials are supposed to manage 
this infinite variety of exchange better 
than can the millions of traders who of 
necessity must know their business or 
suffer loss. 

The notion developed that government 
“ planning”? in this field can be more suc- 
cessful than private enter prise. The conse- 
quent losses in wealth and production are 
probably beyond estimate. The sooner this 
course is changed the sooner should there 
be improvement in international relations 
for us and for other nations. 


The United States 
Should Lead the Way 


Our country is in the best position to 
lead the way, in so far as currency sta- 
bilization is concerned, and we should 
take the proper steps as promptly as 
possible. It is difficult to see how other 
countries can go far in currency stabili- 
zation if we do not first put our own 
house in order and permit the free flow 
of gold, trade, travel and exchange, all 
of which are of great importance to for- 
eign countries, considering the huge sup- 
ply of gold we now hold. Unfortunately, 
the notion has frequently been advanced 
in this country that we should not at- 
tempt to return to a thorough-going 
gold standard, with its free flow of gold 
into and out of this country, until the 
currencies of leading foreign countries 
have been stabilized. 

The corrections needed in our mone- 
tary system involve both domestic and 
international practices and policies. 
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(1) Domestically (a) all our paper 
money should be made redeemable in 
gok|, directly and indirectly (as in the 
case of silver certificates) at the rate of 
$35 per fine ounce. Gold coins should be 
permitted to circulate freely. 

(b) The reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks should be made usable— 
that is, the banks should be enabled 
and required to pay them out on de- 
mand, 

(c) The problems associated with a 
fractional reserve system should be met 
head-on, and the adjustments should be 
made in our banking system which 
would assure the smooth operation of 
such a system. For example, all banks 
with deposits payable on demand should 
be members of the Federal Reserve and 
Deposit Insurance systems. 

We should not evade the difficulties 
of a fractional reserve system, as we are 
doing, by freeing the Reserve banks and 
the Treasury of the responsibility of 
paying out their “reserves” on de- 
mand. We do not solve properly the 
problems of economic democracy by de- 
priving individuals of property rights 
and by placing these individuals under 
the control of government and central 
bank planners and managers who are 
not required to meet their liabilities in 
terms of acceptable asset cash. The 
easy, but not the proper, course is to 
“solve” problems of this type by re- 
sorting to government “planning” and 
management. We unfortunately find 
acceptance of this type of “solution” in 
this country today for the problems of 
fractional reserves and as a protection 
against potential hoarding of gold. 


Effect on Federal Debt 


(d) Reconstruction of our federal 
fiscal affairs should accompany the 
adoption of a gold coin and redeemable 
paper money system. Our long-term 
federal debt, and perhaps our Treasury 
notes, should be funded into a perma- 
nent debt in the form of U. S. Consols 
bearing a rate of interest—perhaps 3 
percent—sufficiently high to induce in- 
dividual savers and nonbank investing 
institutions to hold most of them. The 
commercial banks might be permitted 
to hold them to an amount equal to their 
capital accounts plus, say, half their 
time deposits. The Reserve banks might 
be restricted to their capital accounts 
plus, perhaps, something less than half 
their deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes. The proper adjustment in details 
of this nature could follow upon accept- 
ance of the principle of U. S. Consols. 

Such a program should do much, per- 
haps the most that can be done, to solve 
the problem of the federal debt, and it 
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should free the banks of the worst as- 
pects of the position into which they 
have been pushed by Treasury policies. 
With the federal debt problem disposed 
of in this manner, the banks could then 
pursue in a more normal way their usual 
and appropriate functions. Savers would 
obtain a better and more fitting return 
on their savings. The increased interest 
charge should serve as an additional and 
proper brake on government spending. 
The risks involved in attempting to 
“pull the pegs” from the present gov- 
ernment bonds should be escaped in 
large degree. U. S. Consols, bearing 
rates high enough to assure holding by 
savers, should present no important 
problems in a free market. The Federal 
Government could buy them in when- 
ever its receipts unexpectedly exceeded 
anticipated expenditures. The Reserve 
authorities could then return to their 
normal and proper functions. 

(e) The Government should cut ex- 
penses and reduce taxes to encourage 
production and expansion of capital 
equipment. In choosing between reduc- 
tion in the federal debt and in taxes, the 
greater benefit lies in tax reduction, as- 
suming a balanced budget, since the dol- 
lar in government hands is a very ineffi- 
cient dollar as compared with the dollar 
held by the individual who earned it and 
has to face the risks of costs, selling 
prices and losses, all of which a govern- 
ment can ignore. 

(f) The Government should return 
to its proper province of regulation in 
the interests of the maintenance of free 
and fair competition, and abandon pro- 
grams of management, production and 
competition with private enterprise. 
This should reduce sharply both govern- 
ment costs and the waste of our people’s 
wealth. The central policy here should 
be that of encouraging private enter- 
prise, with our Government confining 


itself to its appropriate provinces— 
those in which private enterprise can- 
not or does not function. 

(2) Internationally (a) gold coin and 
bullion—in fact, all our currency— 
should be permitted to flow freely into 
and out of this country. Our restricted 
international gold bullion standard does 
not permit this. The control resides 
with the Treasury, Reserve banks, and 
our other government institutions which 
control foreign exchanges in practically 
every form. 

(b) Private enterprise should be en- 
couraged and given free rein in interna- 
tional exchange of goods and services. 
The Government should abandon man- 
agement and suppression of, and com- 
petition with, such private enterprise. 
Governments all over the world, includ- 
ing our own, have tied such private 
enterprise in knots in so far as interna- 
tional exchange is concerned. Only eight 
small nations are without import or ex- 
change permit requirements—Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Philippines, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Tangier. Moderate exchange con- 
trol is exercised by the government of 
the Union of South Africa. The result 
throughout the world is exchange chaos. 

The elemental fact should be faced that 
no government can match the ingenuity of 
free individuals. Trade, money, exchange 
and interest rates, and foreign private 
investments all need to be freed. Exporters 
and importers need a free hand, and they 
should be free to get gold and silver with 
which to work. 


Evils in “Planning” 


A multitude of evils in exchange con- 
trols by government have been allowed 
to creep in with the inauguration of 
government “planning” in interna- 
tional economic relations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


“Financial stability is necessary for the free flow of international 
trade, which is the lifeblood of the ERP countries’ economy. It 
profits little to produce more goods unless they can be freely sold 
in the markets of the world. Yet we can only progress from the 
refined barter techniques which still characterize too much of intra- 
European trade and re-establish it on a healthy multilateral basis if 
confidence is restored in the-currencies in which such trade .is 


conducted. 


“The prevailing lack of confidence in European currencies is 
perhaps most dramatically reflected in the flight of capital now go- 
ing on. The causes are both political and economic. There can be no 
financial stability in the absence of sound financial policies, but 
there can also be no financial stability without confidence on the 
part of the people in the political future of their country.” —Joun J. 
McC oy, president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, in address to the National Foreign Trade Council. 
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PITFALLS oF CONSUMER 
INSTALMENT CREDIT 


What with high prices, a buyers’ market in more and more goods, and an inevitable period of read- 
justment ahead, the task of the consumer loan officer becomes more exacting. Along with Dick Eric- 
son’s pen and ink whimsies on these pages are some cold facts that call for thoughtful consideration. 
The pitfalls were supplied by Louis J. Asterita, secretary, 

A. B. A. Consumers Credit Committee. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION—Inexperienced, poorly trained CREDIT RISKS—Pyramiding debt is an introduction to trouble. 

personnel cause losses as surely as if they handed customers dollar Can the customer who piles videos on washing machines meet 

bills as souvenirs and kept books “on the cuff.” The result is loss of the payments on a new loan and his current obligations? 
customer confidence and, eventually, ill will 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Remember that your customers come in to PRODUCT AND MARKETABILITY—Financing the sale of a 
do business—not to be kissed product which is not up to the standard of quality or which 
is overpriced may result in heavy repossessions 
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CHARACTER OF DEALER—The high-pressure artist who misrepresents 
his merchandise hurts your bank 


COSTS—Inadequate knowledge of costs may mean all work DEALER'S INVENTORY PROBLEMS—Unbalanced inventory—or, as 
and no pay the artist says it, 50 jeeps and one limousine—is poor collateral on 
floorplan loans to dealers 


COLLECTION PROBLEMS—Keep the spider webs off your 

follow-up procedure. Otherwise—disaster to both bank and 
community 


LOSS RESERVES—Inadequate loss reserves may mean peak 
losses in bad years 
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[ goes without saying that the elec- 


tion greatly strengthened the pres- 

tige of the Truman Administration 
in foreign affairs. Moreover, the inter- 
regnum of uncertainty which would 
have attended a change in Administra- 
tions has failed to materialize. Euro- 
pean reconstruction continues to be a 
major element in Washington eco- 
nomic policy, with military lend-lease 
and alliance the coming step. 

In China, where at this writing the 
Nanking Government is taking a severe 
beating, American policy must be re- 
viewed—and quickly. Governor Dew- 
ey’s defeat was a defeat for Chiang Kai- 
shek as well, for the Republican candi- 
date had made big promises of help. 


Trade Agreements 


The recently announced inauguration 
next April of trade agreement negotia- 
tions with 11 countries will proceed 
with less fear of Congress than would 
have been the case under a Republican 
regime. And extension of the authority 
to negotiate beyond the present ter- 
mination date—June 30, 1949—will be 
less difficult. Political commentators 
foresee some Cabinet changes, perhaps 
a new Secretary of Commerce, and 
sometime in 1949 a new Secretary of 
State. But the chairman of the NAC 
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Global Statistics of ECA Aid 


HERBERT BRATTER 


doubtless still will be John Snyder; and, 
most people think, the Ex-Im Bank 
will continue to be headed by William 
McChesney Martin. What happens in 
Berlin will, after all, decide which way 
the world’s business goes. 


$2,697 Million Authorized 


The global statistics of ECA aid to 
Europe and China become impressive 
as factors in the market when broken 
down into components. Thus, from the 
inception of ECA through November 
3, for Europe alone ECA authorized 
expenditures of $1,220,000,000 under 
the heading “food and agriculture.” 

This included (in millions of dollars): 
wheat 383, wheat flour 124, fats and 
oils 140, cotton 136, meats 87, sugar 
and related products 69, etc. Industrial 
commodities were authorized to a total 
of $1,078,000,000, including (in millions 
of dollars): chemicals and related prod- 
ucts 65, coal and related fuel 155, pe- 
troleum and products 242, nonferrous 
metals 133, iron and steel products 92, 
machinery 121, vehicles and equipment 
103, etc. 

For ocean freight alone ECA has 
authorized more than $275 million to 
date. Technical services is an item of 
some $1,786,000 in connection with 
Europe and more than $1 million thus 


far in China. In carrying out the grand 
total of authorizations of $2,697,000,- 
000 up to this writing ECA has used the 
Agriculture Department as its agent 
for $328 million of purchases, the Army 
for $117 million, and the Navy and 
Federal Bureau of Supply for relatively 
small amounts. Through letters of com- 
mitment $767 million has been financed, 
while reimbursement to recipient coun- 
tries accounts for $1,094,000,000. 


News on ECA—by ECA 


A novel and doubtless effective form 
of reporting is to be found in the ECA 
Overseas News Feature service. ECA 
has hired an experienced news reporter 
to write feature stories on how ECA is 
working out abroad. The service, of 
course, is free to any publication wish- 
ing to use it. The idea is to translate 
developments from the highbrow gob- 
bledegook of lawyers and economists 
into language that the American news- 
paper reader can understand. For ex- 
ample, describing the new intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan, the ECA says: 
“Whereas under the present method, 
the debtor nation is allocated the dollars 
to purchase from a creditor nation, 
under the new plan the creditor nation 
will be allocated the dollars. The credi- 
tor nation will immediately set up a 
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matching fund in its own currency upon 
which the debtor nation may draw for 
its purchases. The creditor nation as a 
result of this plan uses the dollars to 
purchase from the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

The working out of the European 
payments scheme actually was no 
simple task for the OEEC. Two schools 
of thought conflicted. The British in- 
sisted upon strict bilateralism in the use 
of the drawing rights. Certain other 
European nations, encouraged by the 
United States, argued for multilat- 
eralism which would have permitted 
France, for instance, to transfer to 
Belgium its sterling drawing rights. 
And this, the British claimed, would 
increase Belgium’s sterling holdings to 
the point where Belgium could demand 
gold from Britain. In effect, Britain 
won its point. There is no general, auto- 
matic transferability under the pro- 
gram. ECA buys from the creditor 
countries the soft currencies they ac- 
quire under the program. 

The new payments plan is an out- 
growth of ECA “offshore purchases” in 
Europe. Instead of dollars being used 
directly to buy, let us say, machinery 
in the United Kingdom for France, 
Britain will extend a sterling credit 
for the purpose and ECA will pay 
Britain the equivalent in dollars. Nom- 
inally, there will be greater use of 
European currencies in intra-European 
trade. To finance this OEEC arrange- 
ment, the ECA sets aside $810 million of 
its grant money. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements acts as clearing 
agent for the participating European 
countries. 


Keeping Accounts for ECA 


The local funds which ECA govern- 
ments receive for the ERP goods they 
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sell to their people is an offset to their 
budget expenditures and has the effect 
of reducing existing deficits and public 
debts. But the bookkeeping is not as 
simple as that. In the United Kingdom, 
for instance, it involves a six-step pro- 
cedure. First the Government sells 
dollars to importers for sterling. These 
dollars are put into the exchange equali- 
zation account and by it are invested in 
short-term securities, acquired from 
banks and the money market. Later, 
ECA reimburses the British Treasury 
for the dollars thus spent and the Treas- 
ury in turn uses the dollars to buy from 
the Exchange Equalization Fund the 
short-term securities mentioned above. 
Instead of cancelling the securities, the 
Treasury turns them over to the pay- 
master-general, who maintains a sus- 
pense account in the Treasury’s 
name. Then, as the U. S. Government 
advises the British Treasury of the cost 
of the dollar aid extended, the British 
Treasury transfers its assets from the 
paymaster-general to the special ac- 
count in the Bank of England where 
they become “counterpart funds” and, 
under the understanding with ECA, are 
then used to reduce the amount of 
short-term Treasury debt held by the 
Bank of England. 

London’s Financial Times regards 
all this as just eyewash to meet “the 
susceptibilities of our American men- 
tors.” The financial newspaper observes 
that what takes place in the special ac- 
count is not genuine debt reduction at 
all, but an “elaborate illusion of debt 
redemption.” 


World Bank Checkup 


The six-member “‘ad hoc committee” 
of World Bank governors appointed at 
the recent annual meeting to study the 
functions and remunerations of the 


The coal miners’ 
strike in France 
was widely viewed 
as a Communist at- 
tempt to break 
down the Marshall 
Plan. Left, French 
troops guarding pits 
in the Loire mining 
region 
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executive directors has been meeting in 
Washington and will probably hold a 
session in Europe before it sends in its 
recommendations. Contrary to some 
published reports, there is no thought 
of doing away with the Bank’s executive 
directors and alternates entirely. It is 
true that under existing conditions the 
crucial decisions made by the Bank have 
to be the responsibility of the American 
management, which may make the 
international directorate seem super- 
fluous. But the diplomatic amenities 
have to be preserved. The Bank is “an 
international institution” and this defi- 
nition must continue. 


Government Negotiating 
Tax Treaties 


To eliminate double taxation the 
Government has negotiated four income 
and two estate tax treaties, now in force 
with Sweden, France, Canada and the 
United Kingdom; while several others 
are now before Congress or in proc- 
ess of negotiation. These concern 
South Africa, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, the Philip- 
pines, New Zealand and Mexico. A new 
proposed treaty with France also has 
been negotiated. According to Dr. 
Max Wasserman of the Commerce De- 
partment, income, estate and succession 
taxes are the principal ones subject to 
international double taxation. 

There are two methods of avoiding 
international double taxation. One is 
for a nation unilaterally to provide in 
its laws for exemptions and credits for 
foreign taxes paid together with clauses 
making evasion difficult. The second 
method is by treaty and protocol to 
eliminate differences in definition and 
administration. Neither method alone 
solves the problem. 


Hoarding in the East 


Nothing much has happened to dis- 
credit hoarding in the Far East. Indeed, 
the opposite has been taking place. The 
drastic inflation in China and the less- 
drastic but still serious problem in 
India, coupled with the political and 
military uncertainties, have created a 
fertile climate for hoarding. In Shang- 
hai many persons are finding it danger- 
ous to hoard gold or dollars. The Gen- 
eralissimo’s Russian-educated son, Chi- 
ang Ching-kuo, has made a few heads 
fly as a warning; so people have taken 
to buying diamonds instead of gold. 
You can’t beat Gresham’s Law with a 
pistol. Hoarding in Asia is the instinc- 
tive result of centuries of insecurity. 
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a Control in Banks 


Here is the fourth in a series of articles 
based on the experience of several hun- 
dred banks in modernizing old or con- 
structing new quarters, as reported in a 
survey conducted by this magazine. The 
author is in the Chicago office of BANK- 
ING. 


in big booms or continuous clat- 
ter; to be constantly exposed to it 
brings on nerve strain, increases errors 
especially in skilled detail and clerical 
work, and generally lessens efficiency 
and productivity. That’s what the ex- 
perts say—with a raft of charts based 
upon experimental tests in almost every 
type of business to prove their point. 
That banks have long since recog- 


I Jin is disturbing whether it comes 


JOHN J. McCANN 


nized the hazard of annoying and dis- 
tracting sound in efficient operation is 
well established by our surveys of new 
and remodeled quarters. In the first 
study, which queried immediate post- 
war expansion and rennovation plans, 
more than 25 percent of the reporting 
banks indicated that soundproofing 
would be among the major improve- 
ment items. As previously mentioned 
in this series, a large number of the jobs 
reported were merely temporary ad- 
justments, and not all involving major 
construction. Hence, the actual -per- 
centage applied to the larger construc- 
tion jobs would have probably included 
at least one out of every two. 
BANKING’s most recent survey, which 
analyzed 235 completed bank construc- 


tion jobs, both new buildings and re- 
modelings, showed slightly more than 
60 percent had soundproofed, com- 
pletely or in part. Of this group, 
78 banks soundproofed their quarters 
throughout, 19 treated the main lobby 
only, 27 treated only the workrooms, 
and 22 soundproofed both lobby and 
workrooms, but not other departments 
or sections. 

These figures suggest that sound en- 
gineering is solving for banks the same 
occupational noise hazards which affect 
efficiency and working comfort in other 
precision industries. 

While the sound hazard in banks 
is largely due to business machines, 
a word should be said in compliment 
to the manufacturers who, having 


The new Euclid Avenue office of the Central National Bank of Cleveland 
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Employee Nerves and Bank Appearance Are Benefitted 


The Lafayette (Indiana) National Bank 


stepped up operating speeds consid- 
erably, have still made correspondingly 
greater strides in developing apparatus 
to cushion sound. The noiseless type- 
writer, the accounting machines, and 
mammoth posting robots which have 
silenced sound to a whisper are marvels 
of engineering, but still cannot totally 
overcome disquieting noises when oper- 
ated in large batteries. The answer to 
the problem is acoustic treatment of the 
rooms, the human equation being ever- 
present. 


To GET a clearer picture of this hu- 
man equation, not long ago Dr. E. K. 
Berrien and Dr. C. W. Young of Colgate 
University made a study of the effect 
of noise on personnel. They conducted 
a survey in manufacturing plants, since 
these locations presented the whole 
range of noise conditions from compara- 
tive calm of an executive office to boiler 
room confusion. 

One of the most interesting discover- 
ies was that skilled and unskilled work- 
ers were equally sensitive to sounds. 
We may take this as indicating that the 
use of acoustical treatment on the ceil- 
ing of a room is as important to the 
bookkeeper in a bank as the machinist 
in a factory. 

By placing sound absorbing materials 
on the ceiling, excessive reflection is 
eliminated and sounds are soaked up, 
thus preventing the accumulation and 
spreading that results in distracting 
noises. The Colgate survey covered 
several locations both before and after 
acoustical materials had been installed. 
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After such treatment one of the first 
results mentioned by the occupants of 
a room was easier verbal communica- 
tions. In factories, for instance, fore- 
men could make themselves heard with- 
out shouting and could hear without 
straining. The same would hold true 
for departmental heads and supervisors 
in bank machine rooms. 

Also, by eliminating the confusing 
“bounce back”’ of sounds, the Colgate 
study revealed that machines can be 
operated more efficiently. In one case 
four out of nine employees said they 
could hear slight sounds in their ma- 
chines better after acoustic instalations 
than before. Two of these voluntarily 
stated that hearing such sounds warned 
them to turn off their machines to avoid 
jamming. 

Other reports drawn from the field 


Perforated units at- 

tached to the ceil- 

ing act as sound 
traps 


St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton, Missouri 


substantiate that these findings are 
directly applicable to banking rooms. 
For instance, Herbert Woodward, vice- 
president of the Columbia Heights State 
Bank in Minneapolis, says that, “after 
only 30-days experience with acoustical 
ceiling we find that it does more to cor- 
rect our noise problem than expected. 
Our bank is now quiet even when over- 
crowded.” 

Other banks state similar benefits 
resulting from soundproofing. Speaking 
and hearing conditions are better 
for tellers and their customers. Tele- 
phone conversations are conducted 
with greater ease. Machine noise is less 
distracting, and traffic sounds in and 
outside of the room have little or no ef- 
fect upon concentration. 

Also the better efficiency of machine 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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How To Digest a Meeting 


The author is vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


prevail in the immediate future due 

primarily to the international situa- 
tion and consequent government spend- 
ing.” 

“Wait a minute! I contend that what 
you have just said is incorrect because, 
on balance, only under the circum- 
stances of substantially increased gov- 
ernment expenditures over a broad area 
of the economy would it follow. The 
deflationary forces are at the present 
time in the ascendancy because the 
props to the economy have been and are 
weakening.” 

“T disagree! Although the props have 
already weakened, our economy has 
adjusted without departing from high 
levels of output and employment, and 
with short supply still in key areas the 
inflationary forces will continue to off- 
set localized weaknesses.”’ 


pressures are likely to 


Tae occasion was another of the 
periodic staff conferences of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, and the 
program consisted of reviews of the ad- 
dresses presented at the Detroit Con- 
vention of the A.B.A. and the Louisville 
Convention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. The 
“old conservative” Joe Chambers and 
Dewey (Doctor) Daane, members of the 
research staff of the Reserve bank, had 
just reviewed two of the major ad- 
dresses delivered to the Detroit conven- 
tion. Being in their usual rare form, 
they were slugging it out to the delight 
and benefit of the listeners. These, as 
well as others in the group, have con- 
victions, and not infrequently these 
convictions are diametrically opposed. 

The vice-president in charge of the 
examining and bank relations depart- 
ments presided, and opened the meet- 
ing with some pertinent observations 
about the two conventions. He then 
called on President Leach, who re- 
viewed one of the convention speeches 
and then discussed certain features of 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

Some 40 persons, officers of the bank, 
together with staff members of the re- 
search, bank relations, and examining 
departments participated in the meet- 
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EDWARD WAYNE 


ing. Inaugurated a few years ago, these 
conferences have proved most valuable 
in keeping the officers and members of 
the staff informed as to current trends 
and developments in the banking and 
economic picture. They serve, too, as a 
clearinghouse for suggestions as to tech- 
nique, procedures, and so on, and de- 
velop the feeling of teamwork within 
the staff. Conferences are held as often 
as possible, usually about six times each 
year, being limited by the fact that only 
occasionally are the members of the 
field forces available at the same time. 

Conference subjects vary consider- 
ably; however, it is a customary prac- 
tice, following certain conventions at- 
tended by representatives of the bank, 
to review and discuss at least the major 
speeches. Everyone in attendance at 
these meetings is encouraged to chal- 
lenge statements, question obscure 
points and contribute from his knowl- 
edge and experience. The review of 
speeches is by no means limited to offi- 
cers and members of the research staff, 
equal responsibility being carried in the 
discussion of addresses by members of 
the examining force, and others in the 
banking field are called on from time to 
time. For example, Marchant D. Wor- 
nom, secretary of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, discussed two of the prin- 
cipal addresses made before the State 
Association Section at the Detroit con- 
vention. These features not only add to 
the interest but to the development of 
the staff members. ° 


The exchange between Messrs. 
Chambers and Daane, quoted in the 
beginning of this article, is typical of the 
conferences, but by no means are such 
verbal battles limited to members of the 
research staff, as the examiners never 
hesitate to challenge the statements and 
opinions of ‘the research men or the 
officers. Each man freely expresses his 
views and recognizes that he is on his 
mettle to substantiate the logic of his 
position. At other conferences held 
throughout the year, various subjects 
and a variety of programs are devel- 
oped. In each case they deal with some- 
thing of current importance in eco- 
nomics, banking or departmental prob- 
lems. Not infrequently officials of 
commercial banks are called upon to 
discuss such subjects as_ specialized 
types of credit, lending or investment 
policies. At a recent meeting the discus- 
sion related to weaknesses developing in 
loan portfolios, actual cases being 
drawn from files to emphasize various 
points, methods of detecting weaknesses 
and action initiated and other related 
factors. 

These conferences undoubtedly add 
to the knowledge and understanding of 
those participating and the field men 
are thereby better able to meet the 
challenges, questions and problems they 
must face from day to day. The con- 
ferences also serve to clear up depart- 
mental practices and policies and con- 
tribute to a closer knit and cooperative 
staff. 


A staff conference at the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, with President Leach of the 
bank leading the discussion. Mr. Wayne is seated in the far corner, watching the speaker 
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Eleventh in a series of famous American 
skylines — Ft. Worth, Texas 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 


E market for new issues continues 
to present a spotty picture. While 
recent average monthly flotations 
were about 20 percent lower than in the 
first half of the year, the total for the 
first 10 months of 1948 is about 45 per- 
cent above the corresponding period of 
1947. 

The recent lull began during the sum- 
mer months which are slow tradition- 
ally, and carried over into the period of 
great political uncertainty at home and 
abroad. With the election over, the 
foreign picture continues to loom as a 
formidable obstacle to free and unfet- 
tered economic activities in the United 
States because of the general assump- 
tion that the East-West rift may sud- 
denly develop into a world calamity. 

The potential effect of this situation 
on the capital markets was outlined 
recently by Allan Sproul, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
who warned the National Foreign Trade 
Convention that should the situation 
grow worse the question of some control 
of capital expenditures for new issues 
would have to be faced. In the imme- 
diate future, he added, the changed 
Treasury position from one of large 
surplus to no surplus at all is likely to 
be the main element in the fiscal-mone- 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


tary program and may “seriously com- 
promise the chances of attaining a 
balance of demand for goods and serv- 
ices with the available supply.” 

Such realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion, perhaps not quite as clearly de- 
fined as by Mr. Sproul, has been one of 
the great motivating factors in the 
hesitancy in all segments of the mar- 
kets. It is regarded as unlikely that this 
situation is going to be changed soon. 
The new issue markets will probably go 
along at levels commensurate with in- 
flationary purchasing power of the dol- 
lar without much shift in the recent 
pattern. 


Utility Issues in ’48 

The need for building up the coun- 
try’s generating capacity so that it can 
take care of any emergency has made 
utility issues so far this year the largest 
segment, accounting for nearly 40 per- 
cent of all new money flotations. Rail- 
road securities offerings have increased 
more sharply than any other group ‘in 
1948—about 150 percent—which is in 
line with that industry’s equipment ex- 
pansion program—deferred since the 
war and now capable of realization be- 
cause of greater availability of steel. 
That, too, has a national defense con- 
notation. 

Telephone companies’ financing, up 
to last year an important factor, has 


DEVANEY 


fallen off somewhat and manufacturing 
concerns which registered a new high of 
financing in the last quarter of 1947, ac- 
count so far this year for only about 
one-third of new issues, against 45 per- 
cent in 1947. In this group, industries 
which have sought new money include 
oil companies, iron and steel, machin- 
ery, transport equipment excluding 
automobiles and tobacco. 

Control of the capital markets, hinted 
by Mr. Sproul as a possibility, is un- 
likely to affect industries whose activi- 
ties or very existence is essential for the 
national well-being in war or peace. 
However, much will depend on the 
flexibility and wisdom with which such 
control machinery would be created 
and run. A precedent to such a move, 
perhaps, was the mechanism function- 
ing during World War I where a bank- 
ers’ and underwriters’ advisory group 
was kept abreast of Treasury require- 
ments and cleared all proposed private 
offerings, their purpose and their timing 
with the fiscal authorities. It- avoided 
conflict with the war loans. Despite 
infinitely greater Treasury demand for 
subscriptions to war loans during the 
last conflict no such procedure was con- 
sidered necessary in World War II. 

However, even before Mr. Sproul’s 
public remarks the question of reviving 
the 1917 group in some form had been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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n... supplies constitute an important item in a 
bank’s expenses, and, therefore, in the interest of 
economy, the skillful and efficient purchasing of these 
supplies is highly important. Purchasing of supplies in 
quantities which give the advantage of a lower unit 
price and yet not so large as to run the risk of waste 
through obsolescence, the proper storage and control of 
supplies, care of machines and equipment, quality and 
appearance of supplies — all require careful study and 
attention if the bank is to receive the highest quality 
maximum value from the dollars it spends for such 
items. 

Whether a bank is so large that it has a special de- 
partment which devotes all its time to the purchasing 
function or is so small that purchasing is only one of 
many duties performed by an officer or employee, the 
principles involved and the supplies purchased are es- 
sentially the same. Therefore, in order to assist the 
member banks of the American Bankers Association, 
large or small, in the most effective purchasing of sup- 
plies, the Bank Management Commission has prepared 
a study dealing with purchasing procedure and _ tech- 
nique. The study covers the training and work of the 
purchasing officer, purchasing procedure, purchase 
records, sources of supply, inventory and stockroom 
control including inventory and cost records, stockroom 
arrangement, layout and arrangement of forms, ad- 
vantages of standardization, paper for bank use, and 
planning and designing new forms. Suggestions are 
made with respect to the purchase of various items, 
such as filing equipment, furniture and fixtures, ma- 
chines, adding machine paper, carbon paper, inks, 
ribbons and publications. 

It is hoped that bankers throughout the country will 
make use of this purchasing manual as it is believed 
that they will be amply rewarded by following the 
suggestions and principles set forth. 

A copy of the manual is being sent to each member 
of the American Bankers Association. 

BANKING prints here a section on purchasing pro- 
cedure taken from the manual. Only minor changes 
have been made. They were necessitated by the fact 
that only three forms are discussed here, compared 
with the nine that the manual covers in its complete 
text on purchasing procedure. 

MELVIN C. MILLER 

Deputy Manager 

American Bankers Association, and 
Secretary, Bank Management Commission 


Purchasing 


Procedure 


ful study, investigation and analy- 

sis of any method of purchasing 
suggested by a supplier. And the effi- 
cient purchasing officer must constantly 
consider minimum inventory, invest- 
ments, distribution of supply costs over 
the year as supplies are consumed, 
quantities required for periodical con- 
sumption, minimum waste of material 
owned by the bank during finishing 
processes such as perforating, binding, 
imprinting, etc. 

The ability of bank and manufac- 
turer to estimate approximately the 
quantities necessary for periodical con- 
sumption enables the manufacturer to 
purchase raw materials most advan- 
tageously and safely, since consumption 
is predetermined. The bank, on the 
other hand, may withdraw compara- 
tively small quantities, yet enjoy the 
advantage of quantity purchasing. The 
supplier profits by manufacturing addi- 
tional supplies for the bank at times 
when his plant is not operating at maxi- 
mum capacity. To illustrate this, cus- 
tomer checks, which must be attractive 
as well as safe, may be made to the 
bank’s specifications and stocked by the 
supplier until the bank orders small 
quantities imprinted for various de- 
positors, the bank paying for the com- 
pleted books as delivered. 


Avoid Rush Orders 


It has been the experience of most 
purchasing agents that printers are in- 
clined to be a little more lenient in price 
when they are given plenty of time to 
print a job. Rush orders are costly. 
Therefore, it behooves every buyer of 
supplies to give all parties concerned 
sufficient time to make a valid delivery. 
To accomplish this, the entire personnel 
of the bank should cooperate with the 
one in charge of purchases by making 
wants known well in advance. Such a 
procedure on the part of the purchasing 
officer and his supplier or suppliers will 
usually result in transactions that are 
most satisfactory and profitable to both. 

Member banks of city or regional 
clearinghouse associations might co- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Green County's Five-Year Plan 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The author, who is an authority on farm management opera- 
tions, is a frequent writer for BANKING. In this issue he tells of 
the leadership furnished by Green County, Kentucky, bankers 
in helping local farmers supplement their income from tobacco 
by diversifying their farm production. 


tucky, were just plain tough. Taxes had gone uncol- 

lected for two or more years. Bills for groceries, fer- 
tilizer, farm implements were unpaid. The outlook was 
bleak. You didn’t have to look very hard to find plenty of 
merchants and professional people who felt the situation was 
hopeless. In a one-crop economy—in the case of Green 
County it was burley tobacco—there isn’t much hope when 
prices not only plummet to the floor but crash right through 
into the basement. 

“We were in a bad fix,” admits Herman Hagan, vice- 
president and cashier of the Peoples Bank at Greensburg, the 
county seat. “Everything in the county centered around 
tobacco. So when the Fall of 1931 rolled around and the 
chant of the tobacco auctioneer threatened to sound more 
like a funeral dirge, we had something to worry about.” 

The tobacco market, particularly in the sections produc- 
ing burley tobacco, opened for sale of the 1931 crop with 
prices ruinous to growers. All looseleaf floors had great stocks 
of tobacco but no bids were offered. Farmers who had spent 
months of hard work growing the baskets of velvety leaves 
were angry, bewildered! Their families were hungry, needed 
clothing. Grown men stood by their baskets actually weep- 
ing, the world toppling about their heads. 

Green County weathered that economic storm but it left 
a deep imprint upon the consciousness of its leaders. During 


Fess: years ago, conditions in Green County, Ken- 
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This highly improved pasture on the Ellis Workman farm 
near Greensburg, Kentucky, above, shows what can be done 
through brush clearance and heavy application of grass. 
With Mr. Workman, left to right, are Herman Hagan, Bill 
Ashbrook, L. G. Curry, Earl Henderson, Ralph Fontaine, 
J. L. Taylor, and John Ewing. Messrs. Hagan and Henderson 
are affiliated with The Peoples Bank, Greensburg, and 
Mr. Fontaine is executive secretary, Kentucky Bankers 
Association 


the war years, tobacco brought substantial amounts of 
money to farmers and business people alike. But the lesson 
of the great depression wasn’t forgotten. 

“We cannot live by tobacco alone!” asserted John H. 
Ewing, Jr., the tall, lean county agent who has headquarters 
at Greensburg. “We'll have to diversify. Our farmers must 
meet changing conditions and get ready for the years when 
tobacco will again be a drug on the market. We need to put 
more emphasis on livestock—beef cattle, sheep, dairying, 
hogs, and poultry.” 

Mr. Ewing cited figures to prove his contention. 

“Burley is bringing our farmers around $2.5 million each 
year,” he pointed out. “But our receipts from livestock and 
poultry are far below that. Now I’ll leave it to your thinking 
to imagine what will happen if the dark, gloomy days of 1932 
return to this county. In other parts of the country, farmers 
can depend upon other sources of income. Down in Middle 
Tennessee, for example, tobacco growers also have beef and 
milk cattle, sheep, and poultry. Their pastures are wonder- 
ful. In effect, they have a cushion to break the force of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Financial Outlook for Agriculture 


Mr. WALL is head of the Division of 
Agricultural Finance, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


ITH a valuation of more than 
\ \ $122 billion at the beginning 

of 1948, agriculture as an 
industry reached a new peak in value 
of total assets. Physical assets amounted 
to $100 billion and selected financial 
assets owned by farm people to $22 
billion. Aggregate indebtedness totaled 
$9 billion, leaving the equities of op- 
erators and landlords in these assets 
at $113 billion. 

Since the beginning of the year, 
prices of many agricultural commodities 
have moved sharply downward; for 
wheat and corn, farmers receive a dollar 
less per bushel. These price declines 
represent a readjustment to increased 
supplies. A further decline in average of 
prices received by farmers from the 
present high level appears to be almost 
a certainty. How will these price ad- 
justments affect the financial position 
of agriculture? 

At the recent annual Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics presented an 
analysis outlining probable changes that 
might occur in the next five or six 
years under two sets of alternative 
economic situations. The first assumes 
continuation of high employment with 
disposable income per capita at about 
1948 rates, despite somewhat lower 
prices. The second assumes a fourth less 
disposable income per capita and 10 
percent less employment. These two 
levels are assumed to be about as high 
or as low as national economic activity 
will average annually during the five 
years 1950-54. In both situations, it is 
anticipated that total population will 
continue to increase, that financing of 
agricultural exports by 1952 will have 
reverted to more nearly normal channels 
than is now the case, and that economic 
and political stability will be gradually 
reestablished over most of the world. 


Balance Sheet Changes 


Within these two ranges of economic 
conditions, probable changes in the 
major items of agriculture’s balance 
sheet are summarized below: 

The index of average value per acre 
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. a new peak 
in value of total 
assets .. .” 


The Author 


of farm real estate on July 1, 1948, was 
174 (1912-14 = 100), 2 percent above 
1920 and more than double the 1935-39 
average. The increase of 7 percent 
during the year ended July 1 was 
slightly more than half as large as 
occurred in each of the six preceding 
years. Values are now above their 1920 
peak in about three-fourths of the 
states and in all geographic divisions, 
except the West North Central states. 

Volume of sales during the year 
ending March 1948 was down 15 per- 
cent from the record high of the preced- 
ing year. Despite this decline, the num- 
ber of sales during each of the last five 
years has exceeded the number reported 
during the peak years of the World 
War I period. 

Available data on recorded trans- 
actions indicate that more than half the 
sales during each of the last five years 
have been entirely for cash. Down 
payments on mortgage-financed trans- 
actions during the same period have 
averaged about two-fifths of the pur- 
chase price. Of the farms sold on credit, 
about a third (a sixth of all sales) 
involve mortgages for 75 percent or 
more of the purchase price, and about 
three-fourths (between a third and two- 
fifths of all sales) involve mortgages 
which equaled or exceeded 50 percent 
of the sale price. 


Strong value-stimulating forces con- 
tinue in the farm real estate market. 
These include: (1) Highly favorable 
farm income levels and rates of return 
on land investments; (2) large accumu- 
lations of liquid funds available for 
land purchase; and (3) reasonably plen- 
tiful credit at relatively favorable rates 
of interest. Many of the machinery and 
labor shortages that helped to curb the 
demand for land during and imme- 
diately following the war have been 
considerably eased. Many farmers have 
exhausted opportunities to invest sav- 
ings in mortgage reduction, and the 
incentives for maintaining funds in war 
and savings bonds have been reduced. 


Retarding Boom Factors 


But some retarding forces appear to 
be growing in strength. These include: 
(1) Cautious attitudes based on recol- 
lections of the last land boom; (2) 
increasing realization that remaining 
high-income years may be limited, while 
operating costs are likely to continue 
high for a longer period; (3) generally 
conservative credit policies by major 
lenders in extending credit for financing 
farm purchases; and (4) a fuller ap- 
preciation on the part of buyers of the 
uncertainties involved in farm pur- 
chases at prevailing prices and an un- 
willingness to risk sacrificing future 
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living levels to acquire ownership. The 
increasing influence of such considera- 
tions probably accounts for the declin- 
ing rate in value increases the last year, 
as well as the reduction in sales volume. 
The moderating forces have been fur- 
ther strengthened by the weakness in 
prices for some farm crops. In a few 
areas they have become the prepon- 
derant influence in the land market. 

On the basis of the more favorable 
farm income and parity price situations 
projected for the outlook period, land 
values would probably stay within 10 
percent of current levels. Whether they 
would tend to rise or fall from current 
levels would depend primarily upon 
long-run implications of basic economic 
trends, price-support programs, and 
other circumstances under which the 
projected income levels were realized. 
Under the second assumption, land 
values would probably drop 15 to 20 
percent from current levels. 

Liquid Assets 

Farmers’ holdings of liquid assets in 
the years ahead will be determined 
mainly by the volume of liquid assets 
in the hands of all persons and busi- 
nesses in the United States and by the 
relation of farm income to national 
income. Barring war, no considerable 
change in the public’s aggregate hold- 
ings of bank deposits, currency, and 
federal securities is anticipated for the 
outlook period. 

Prospects are that farmers’ holdings 
of liquid assets will decline from the 
present level of more than $20 billion 
to about $16 or $17 billion under the 
most favorable conditions assumed for 
the period and to about $13 or $14 
billion under the least favorable condi- 
tions. These estimates are based on 
past and projected future relationships 
between the proportion of national in- 
come received by farmers and the 
proportion of all liquid assets held by 
farmers. They should be regarded only 
as levels toward which farmers’ holdings 
of liquid assets might be expected to 
move under the conditions assumed. 
Liquid asset holdings of farmers will 
probably not drop suddenly but are 
likely to decline gradually as a result of 
the “wearing away”’ of farmers’ finan- 
cial reserves under conditions less fa- 
vorable to agriculture than those now 
existing. 


Nonreal-Estate Debt 


The nonreal-estate (excluding loans 
made or guaranteed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation) or “short-term” 
debt of farmers was estimated at about $3 
billion on January 1, 1940. It increased by 
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a half billion during the next two years 
then declined to about $2.8 billion on 
January 1, 1946. The trend was then 
reversed and short-term debt rose to 
about $4.1 billion at the beginning of 
1948. 

Despite the recent decline of many 
agricultural prices and the still lower 
prices assumed for the outlook period, 
it appears that the nonreal-estate debt 
of farmers will move to a higher level. 
From the borrower standpoint, lower 
farm receipts and continued high costs 
will mean more operating credit. Many 
farmers who have been able during 
recent years to finance their operations 
from current income will find it neces- 
sary to obtain credit. Moreover, the 
increase in livestock numbers antici- 
pated for the outlook period will prob- 
ably create additional need for credit 
despite lower prices for stock and feed. 

From the lender standpoint, pressure 
for liquidation of farmers’ loans should 
be far less under conditions assumed 
for the outlook period than earlier 
when farm income declined as it did in 
1920-21 and 1929-33. Country banks 
may offset deposit shrinkages from their 
large reserves. At the beginning of 
earlier periods of declining farm income 
reserves held by country banks were 
much smaller. Shrinkages of deposits 
thus forced them to reduce their loans. 
Country banks are stronger and more 
agencies finance farmers’ production 
credit requirements. Lending agencies 
may need to adjust downward some 
loans to farmers to protect themselves 
against loss; but pressure on farmer 
borrowers resulting from shortages of 
loanable funds is not likely. 

Some nonreal-estate debt of farmers 
will probably be converted into long- 
term farm-mortgage loans, particu- 
larly under the least favorable condi- 
tions assumed for the outlook period. 


“I’m sorry, madam, but we can’t consider 
the frozen orange juice in your food locker 
as a ‘liquid asset’ ” 


Farm Mortgage Debt 


Except for the last two years, farm- 
mortgage debt has declined for the last 
quarter century. From a peak of $10.8 
billion on January 1, 1923, it fell stead- 
ily to a low of $4.6 billion on January 1, 
1946. By January 1, 1948 the farm- 
mortgage debt had risen to $4.8 billion. 

Factors that tend to increase farm- 
mortgage debt probably will outweigh 
those that tend to decrease it during the 
outlook period. Under the more favor- 
able assumption, farm-mortgage debt 
could rise by as much as $300- or $400- 
million a year. Under the second as- 
sumption, the debt would probably in- 
crease at a lower rate. But it is un- 
likely that farm-mortgage debt would 
become as great a financial problem for 
farmers generally as in either the early 
Twenties or Thirties. But in the last 
year or two a considerable number have 
borrowed to buy farms and have in- 
curred large debts relative to average 
values and probable future incomes. 
These borrowers may face real problems. 


Over-all Financial Situation 


The foregoing evaluations of the out- 
look for the value of farm real estate 
and for the debts and liquid assets of 
farmers suggest that farmers’ net 
worths may be expected to decline con- 
siderably, particularly under the least 
favorable conditions assumed. This is 
indicated also by the prospects for 
lower prices at which crop and live- 
stock inventories will be valued. Value 
of farm machinery, automobiles and 
motor trucks, and of household goods 
on farms may increase as farmers con- 
tinue to mechanize and to modernize 
their homes, but these increases seem 
unlikely to equal the declines in values 
of farm real estate, crop and livestock 
inventories, and liquid assets. More- 
over, farmers’ debts are expected to in- 
crease under the conditions assumed. 

A reduction in net worth will bring 
about varying degrees of financial prob- 
lems among farmers. For farmers who 
are free of debt the reduction in income 
will merely reduce the amount of cur- 
rent savings. Other farmers will use 
some of their past savings or liquid as- 
sets to meet expenses. Some ‘may find 
it necessary to borrow on equities. 

However, a considerable number of 
farmers have acquired no substantial 
savings or equities in their farms. Oth- 
ers acquired liquid assets during the 
war and immediate postwar period but 
they spent these savings and acquired 
additional liabilities to buy land, ma- 
chinery, and livestock, and otherwise 
to improve and enlarge their farms. 
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Woollen Answers “Subsidized Banking” Story 


In an address before the annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion in Omaha last month, Evans 
WOOLLEN, JR., corrected “inaccurate 
and misleading” statements recently made 
by an official of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, reviewed the intelligent, far- 
reaching program of the privately char- 
tered banks to aid agriculture, and 
reaffirmed the policy of the American 
Bankers Association with respect to 
lending agencies subsidized by federal 
tax funds. Mr. WOOLLEN is chairman of 
the board of the Fletcher Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, and president of the A.B.A. 
The main points of his address are 
presented below: 


LMost 12,000 of the 15,000 banks 
A of the country are located in 
rural communities, and _ the 
major part of their business comes from 
their farmer customers. Banks continue 
to be the largest lenders to the farmers 
for both the long and short-term credit 
requirements. This situation empha- 
sizes the importance of the positive pro- 
gram in which the American Bankers 
Association is actively engaged to pro- 
mote soil conservation; cooperation 
between banks and the farm youth or- 
ganizations such as 4-H Clubs and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America; the develop- 
ment of new markets for farm products; 
and other work of a community-ad- 
vancement nature. Country banking, 
like farming, is also improving. The 
banks are constantly working toward 
adequate credit files which will provide 
farmers with the same advantages that 
are enjoyed by industrial and commer- 
cial business enterprises which use 
operating credit based on current credit 
information. 


More Agricultural Departments 


“More and more banks are coming 
to have agricultural departments with 
trained personnel. In almost half of the 
states, the colleges of agriculture, in 
cooperation with the state bankers as- 
sociations, are conducting agricultural 
schools for bankers, which cover not 
only farm financing, but also specific 
subject matter dealing with production 
and marketing of agricultural products 
and with land management. We are 
especially interested in the welfare of 
the veteran who is entering into or con- 
tinuing to engage in farming, and bank- 
ers everywhere are working closely with 
their county agricultural advisory com- 
mittees. 
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President Woollen 


‘As one of the segments of American 
business with close relationship with 
agriculture, we also find ourselves 
having a close relationship with govern- 
ment; and sometimes we are competing 
for business with government-sponsored 
agencies. The position of banking with 
respect to government in the agricul- 
tural field is simply this: except in 
times of dire emergency, it is not a 
proper function of government to fur- 
nish capital to any of its citizens, whether 
engaged in commerce, in industry, in 
farming, or in banking; and that when 
grants of capital are made by the 
Government, they should be advanced 
only on the condition that payments 
should be made for their use pending 
return of the capital to the United 
States Treasury. 


Cooperative Credit Institutions 


“The A.B.A. and its member banks 
recognize the right of farmers or any 
other citizens to organize cooperative 
credit institutions, but hold that such 
institutions should be self-supporting 
and not dependent upon subsidies from 
the Government. It seems to me that 
this is a fair business proposition. All 
the banks ask is that the Government 
fulfill its role of umpire in the game of 
competition, and not use government 
resources to favor any one of the con- 
tenders. Banks expect competition. 
Without it, freedom would ultimately 
vanish. They want their competition to 
come from competitors who are self- 
supporting, who have faith in their own 
ability to succeed, and who stand on 
their own feet rather than depend on 
government subsidy. 

“Despite this statement of position 
which has been publicized by the A.B.A. 
and by the state bankers associations, 


there has been misrepresentation about 
the position of banks and efforts to dis- 
credit the banks by making it appear 
that banks are enjoying generous sub- 
sidies from the Government while ub- 
jecting to others having the same bene- 
fits. This line of attack has appeared in 
testimony of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration spokesmen at hearings before 
committees of Congress. I bring this 
matter up here at Omaha because of 
the attack on banks printed in the 
Farm Credit Leader, published in this 
city by the Farm Credit Administration 
of Omaha in its summer issue of 1948. 
The Farm Credit Administration is a 
government agency supported by ap- 
propriations of government funds. Hence, 
its magazine may be said to be pub- 
lished at the expense of the taxpayers. 

“The editor of this publication, who is 
the general agent of the Farm Credit 
Administration in Omaha, wrote as 
follows: 

“.. And you will also read this testi- 
mony of commercial bankers who represent 
the American Bankers Association. Un- 
doubtedly you will become disturbed over 
their willingness to accept government funds 
for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for their use on the very terms they 
would deny the farm cooperative credit 
organizations. 

“These hearings also bring to light the 
huge deposits of Federal funds in commercial 
banks. Over long periods of time these de- 
posits average more than $18 billion—on 
which the banks pay no interest, but which 
they loan at a profit. 


“Tt is not necessary for me to say 
what might be said about such use of a 
government publication, financed with 
public funds. But here in this heart of 
the agricultural belt from which these 
misrepresentations have been spread, I 
want to state the facts so that no one 
will be deceived. 


FDIC Not Lending Agency 

“TLet’s take the charge that the banks 
enjoy a government subsidy through 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. In contrast with the Farm Credit 
Administration agencies, the FDIC is 
not a lending agency. It is an insurance 
fund for the protection of depositors, 
maintained out of the earnings of the 
banks, and is not a subsidy to the banks. 
To get it started, Congress required 
the United States Treasury to supply 
$150 million and the Federal Reserve 
System, $139 million. Both of these 
advances have been paid off in full. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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“Working together, we're planning 
A New Broiler Industry in our Community” 


Say Banker EARL M. REASOR 
and Purina Dealer F. O. ALEXANDER 
of Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Vice-President of the Carter County Bank, Mr. 
Reasor says: “I’ve financed thousands of cattle and 
know that sound bank financing can build the in- 
come of an agricultural community. In 20 years’ 
experience with cattle, I’ve never had a loss financ- 
ing them. Poultry financing is something new to 
me, but I know that a good broiler industry would 
help build the Elizabethton community through 
added income, diversified business activity and bet- 
ter quality poultry for housewives and restaurants.” 

Purina Dealer F. O. Alexander says: “In my 15 
years of experience with Purina, I have helped to 
launch broiler projects in New England, Ohio, 


Partners in COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


Indiana, Illinois and several other places. I believe 
a similar program can be successful in Elizabethton 
— if the producers are wisely selected and super- 
vised — and if they can get sufficient financing to 
operate on a profitable basis.” 

Says Reasor: “I can supply the financing to men 
of character and ability.” 

Says Alexander: “I am experienced in selecting 
and supervising feeders who have ability and can 
supply to them our Purina Program which is backed 
by years of experience and research.” 

Say both: ““We’re going to build a broiler industry 
in our community.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Make it a point to talk over the live- 
stock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon. ~ 

If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find qut about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best 
known trademark. 

Franchises are open in some communities now. Find 
out about this valuable franchise for the new business 
prospects of your community. Write today to Dept. C, 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1600 Checkerboard Square + St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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This selection of news affecting various 
aspects of country bank management was 
compiled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S editorial staff. 


Farm Departments Meet 
Genuine Need 


MONG the successful features of the 
A first agricultural conference of 
the Massachusetts Bankers As- 
sociation, held at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, early in No- 
vember, were talks by R. G. Cooke 
manager, farm loan department, In- 
dustrial Trust Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island and by R. M. Leland, 
president, Northborough National Bank, 
Northborough, Massachusetts, on 
how a $280,000,000 and a $1,500,000 
bank, respectively, runs a farm loan 
department. 

Mr. Cooke impressed everyone, in- 
cluding the larger banks, that the farm 
loan department of his bank, which now 
has three full time men, is doing more to 
answer problems in public relations 
than any other department of the bank. 

In presenting his bank’s farm loan 
policy, Mr. Leland disclosed that while 
his bank does not have a so-called out- 
side man, two of his directors are farm- 
ers and they work with him in visiting 
farmers and checking their needs. 

“T must admit that some of our 
methods in respect to agricultural loans 
would appear quite unorthodox to the 
average city banker but experience has 
shown that in this field of banking one 
must acquire a keen sense of human 
nature and a clear understanding of 
personal relations. 

“Our volume of loans is almost 
equally divided between paper originat- 
ing with dealers and loans made direct, 
and our experience is satisfactory with 
both types,” said President Leland. 
Forty percent of the bank’s $800,000 
outstanding loans are loans to farmers. 

“We often have to leave the rule 
book at the bank when we go out on 
these farm loans,” Mr. Leland said. 
“Tt’s a case of improving the rules as we 
go and fitting each loan to individual 
circumstances and conditions. Security 
for the loan and terms of payment enter 
the picture, of course, but in the last 
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analysis the character and integrity of 
the man decides the issue.” 

Mr. Leland expressed the view that 
the farmer likes to deal with his local 
bank; that a farm loan should be made 
only if it will benefit the farmer, regard- 
less of the security or rate of interest; 
that farm loans should be self-liquidat- 
ing so far as practical; that 30-, 60- and 
90-day loans are out of place in farm 
financing; that the time has come to 
recognize the true status of agriculture 
in our overall economy; and that a 
bank that gives financial aid to the 
farmer can justly claim its position to 
be that of service to the basic funda- 
mental of the community and nation.” 

“Tt is up to banks, both large and 
small to help the farmer meet changing 
conditions, and in so doing I am con- 
fident they not only will help agriculture 
to remain a satisfactory business, but 
develop satisfactory business for them- 
selves as well,” he concluded. 

The Northborough National entered 
the farm lending field some 20 years 


ago and increased its lending aid in 
1933. 


Maine Bank Makes Farm 
Friends 


REAMING Moore’s MASTER, a pedi- 
greed Jersey bull, was presented to 
the Central Maine Artificial Breeding 


4 second genera- 
tion artificially 
bred Holstein calf 
which tracesits an- 
cestry to Dream- 
ing Moore’s Mas- 
ter, presented to 
Maine Breeding 
Cooperative Asso- 
ciation in 1942 by 
The First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Belfast. President 
H. R. Stone is 
shown in the cen- 
ter, background 
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Association (now consolidated wit! 
Maine Breeding Cooperative Associa- 
tion) in 1944 by the First National 
Bank of Belfast and others interested in 
raising the economic level of Maine 
dairymen. Through this benefaction, 
more than 3,000 calves have been 
added to Maine’s herds. 

In a letter to BANKING, President 
H. R. Stone gave a few details of his 
bank’s farm assistance program. He 
said that the bank first became inter- 
ested in the artificial breeding program 
back in 1942, soon after the breeding 
association was formed. For each of 
three years, starting in 1942, it gave 25 
free memberships in the association to 
Waldo County farmers. It now awards 
these memberships to farmers from 
time to time as meritorious achieve- 
ments come to its attention. The mem- 
berships are responsible for a good many 
third-generation artificially bred cattle 
in Waldo County. 

First National does not limit its 
assistance program to cattlemen, but 
shares its benefactions with 4-H Clubs 
and works hand-in-hand with the poul- 
trymen. It has contributed annually to 
4-H prizes since the 4-H organization 
was started in Maine in 1914, and for 
many years has furnished achievement 
awards. During the recent annua! 
county +H Club exhibit in Belfast, 
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attended by 550 members, First Na- 
tional awarded a purebred Holstein calf 
to Floyd Fowler of Thorndike for the 
hest dairy achievement record. 

4-H Agent Lois Cohoon wrote the 
hank after this exhibit: 

“You don’t know how much we ap- 
preciate all the cooperation your bank 
vives 4-H in the county. There certainly 
would be a lot less 4-H Club work done 
in the county, if it weren’t for you 
people.” 

First National’s Cashier Claude F. 
Clement is chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Maine Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


A.B.A. Asks Forestry 
Officials’ Aid 


HE cooperation of state forestry 

agency officials and heads of forestry 
schools and departments has been re- 
quested by the AGRICULTURAL Com- 
MISSION of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in working with the state bank- 
ers associations in helping solve the 
nation’s forestry problems. 

In a letter to the forestry representa- 
tives, W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
Commission’s Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, suggested that they contact the 
secretaries of their state bankers asso- 
ciations, tell them what they know of 
the forestry situation in their states, 
what data they have that might be of 
interest to the banks, and how they can 
cooperate with the associations in for- 
estry programs undertaken. Several 
state associations, including Oregon and 
Florida, now have forestry programs 
which are being carried on by their 
agricultural committees. 


Sowing Seed for a Good 
Harvest 


fourth farm meeting conducted 
by the Springville office of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany was held in Concord Town Hall, 
Springville, New York, this past Fall. 
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Sponsored by the bank in the interest of 
200 of its farm customers, the theme of 
the meeting was “Pasture Crop Man- 
agement and Improvement.” Professor 
Earl M. Kroth, extension agronomist, 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, outlined methods of 
organizing a pasture program and a film 
entitled ‘“‘ Permanent Agriculture” doc- 
umented his remarks. 

Henry Brooks, secretary of the Erie 
County Chapter of Future Farmers of 
America, and the “ Concordettes”’ quar- 
tet were featured on the evening pro- 
gram. 

A pasture program contest for the 
Springville area has been announced by 
the bank for the Spring. Cooperating 
agencies in this project are the Erie 
County Farm Bureau, Cattaragus 
County Farm Bureau, United States 
Conservation Service, and the Exten- 
sion Service of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 

Some months ago, the young people 
of Springville area were invited to a 
“Youth Jamboree,” planned to pro- 
mote a closer relationship between the 
bank and budding farmers. The 4-H 
Club of Erie County, the Young Coop- 
erators of the Dairymen’s League, and 
the Future Farmers of America assisted 
in presenting the program. 


**The Church and 4-H 
Clubs’”’ 


F yn to draw the church and rural 
youth together through 4-H Club 
projects has been suggested by T. A. 
“Dad” Erickson, rural services con- 


sultant to General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Erickson is credited with being the 
founder of the 4+-H movement in Minne- 
sota. 

“American life is largely founded on 
three institutions—family, school, and 
church. Helping our boys and girls to 
grow up into fine men and women is a 
big concern of each of them,” said Gen- 
eral Mills President Leslie N. Perrin in 
the introduction to an 18-page illus- 


Participants in 
the Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust 
Company’s farm 
meeting. Left. to 
right, Cattaragus 
County Agricul- 
tural Agent Rob- 
ert Wingert; Pro- 
fessor Earl M. 
Kroth; bank Farm 
Representative 
Clyde Johnston; 
and Erie County 
AgriculturalAgent 
Malcolm Mac- 
Donald 


Donald Crouley, vice-president of the 
Northwest National Bank, Minneapolis, 
congratulates Donald Kvasnicka of Pratt, 
Minnesota, on his Grand Champion Chester 
White barrow, which was bought in by the 
bank at a record bid of $3.75 a pound at the 


Junior Livestock Show in South St. Paul 


trated booklet, ‘The Church and 4-H 
Clubs,” presenting Mr. Erickson’s sug- 
gestions. 

Seven steps are outlined for setting up 
a 4-H Club by a church group. Copies 
of the Erickson booklet are available 
upon request to General Mills. 


Progressive Farmer Praises 
Texas Bankers 


N “Country Bankers Are Waking 

Up” in the November issue of The 
Progressive Farmer (Texas edition), 
Associate Editor C. G. Scruggs tells 
about the superior leadership being 
offered by several Texas bankers to 
improve agriculture and stem _ soil 
erosion. 

Bankers receiving special mention by 
Editor Scruggs include V. S. Marett, 
president, Gonzales State Bank, Gon- 
zales; C. M. Malone, vice-chairman of 
the board, and O. “Dooley” Dawson, 
vice-president and manager, agricul- 
tural department, Second National 
Bank, Houston; H. W. McGoldrick, 
vice-president, First Nichols National 
Bank, Kenedy; J. W. Weinzapfel, 
president, Muenster State Bank, Muen- 
ster; and Marvin Carlisle, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Tulia. 

“Someone has said that his banker 
has almost as much to do with a farm- 
er’s success as the weather,” says an 
editorial in the same issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. “Certain it is that a 
good banker, interested in agriculture 
and knowing its problems, is a great 
asset to a rural community.” . . . 
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To-.all banks with a 


record storage problem: 


You cun save tremendous 
amounts of valuable space 


... yet keep your files as 


complete and accurate as ever 
... by putting old documents 


on Recordak Microfilm 


F YOU HAVE THE PROBLEM of 
finding space for old records—and the 
older and more successful the bank, the 
greater the accumulation of documents— 


you ought to record them regularly on 
Recordak Microfilm. 


By doing this, you can retain photo- 
graphically complete and accurate repro- 
ductions of archive material in 2% of the 
space the originals require . . . give this 
valuable information maximum protection. 


You can destroy old records 
—and have them, too 


By microfilming material that has served its 
purpose in your bank’s daily business, you can 
destroy it as soon as legal requirements are met 
. .. without impairing reference facilities. Film- 
filing, in fact, speeds reference. 


By using your present Recordak equipment 


in off periods between regular system’s use, you 
can “de-bulk” these obsolete records without 
disrupting routine . . . do it at high speed, low 
cost ... make your Recordak Microfilmer more 
useful than ever! 


Records can be destroyed 
immediately in some states 


Naturally, you'll want to check the latest laws 
of your state governing record retention, micro- 
filming, and statutes of limitations. When you 
do, you’ll probably find that a surprisingly 
large volume of records taking up valuable 
storage space can now be destroyed. In states 
where the complete and accurate Recordak 
Microfilm file is accepted in place of the origi- 
nals, records can be disposed of as soon as 
they’re microfilmed. 


Meanwhile, look over the list of bank records 
typical of those probably taking up room in 
your bank . . . consider the cost of storage space 
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Check list of 
Bank Records for 
“De-bulking” 
5 on Recordak Microfilm 


_] Commercial ledgers 
Savings ledgers 
| Savings withdrawals 
Savings deposits 
3000 business-letter-size documents 


will go on the familiar 100-foot roll __| Note department 
of Recordak Microfilm liability ledgers 


| Auditing department daily 
statements and debits 
and credits 


these days . . . consider the cost of filing cabi- __| Ledger sheets of 
nets...and see what you can save by “filing” suspense accounts 


old documents on Recordak Microfilm. ] Trust department 


asset ledgers 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) Christmas Club records 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York Correspondence 

Wire transfers 

Judgments 

Deposit slips 

Cancelled cashier's checks 
Certified checks 


Expense checks 


Dividend checks 


= R R D K | Credit Department Records 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Regulation W, Six Weeks After—A Preliminary Report 


The author, a regular contributor to 
BANKING, is professor of economics at 
New York University and a member of 
The Graduate School of Banking faculty. 
He is also co-author of several books on 
economics, and contributor on economic 
subjects to the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences. 


HE immediate reaction to the re- 
"imposition of consumer credit con- 

trols would seem to have been de- 
flationary; tomorrow’s trend is still in 
the crystal ball. 

It is now approximately two months 
after the reimposition of instalment 
credit controls and a proper time, per- 
haps, for a preliminary survey of its 
consequences. What is currently hap- 
pening in the field of instalment lend- 
ing? How have both the volume of 
credits and of outstandings responded 
to the controls? Has the effect been de- 
flationary, 2° some hoped? Have the 
controls haa any impact on the con- 
sumer durable goods market? 

To obtain light on these matters, the 
Consumer Credit Committee of the 
American Bankers Association polled 
some 35 representative operators in the 
field of consumer credit. They were 
asked for a statement of their experi- 
ence in the weeks following the reim- 
position of controls as well as that of 
other lenders in their territory regard- 
ing changes in the volume of credits 
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A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


granted, in total outstandings in the 
various categories of credit, and any 
other developments which might be re- 
lated to the operations of Regulation 
W. 

The opinions would naturally reflect 
in each instance the conditions peculiar 
to the reporting bank and its territory. 
Taken as a whole, however, the replies 
present a composite picture which has 
more than local significance, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the re- 
ports represented the major industrial 
communities of the North and the South 
and also several agricultural areas. It is 
the replies to this inquiry which supply 
the factual basis for the following discus- 
sion. 

An Extreme Case: This is the case of 
an automobile dealer in one of the larger 
eastern urban centers who specializes 
in used cars and also handles a not too 
well established line of new cars. In- 
cidentally, the dealer also handles his 
own p.per. Sixty-nine percent of his 
new car sales, before Regulation W, 
were sold, he reports, on a 20 percent 
down and 36-month basis; used car 
sales were on 20 to 25 percent down- 
payment and terms up to 24 months. 
In this instance both barrels of Regula- 
tion W hit squarely between the eyes. 
As a consequence of the higher down- 
payments and shorter terms, to quote 
his words, “we have been out of busi- 
ness since September 20.” 


Although this is an extreme case it is 
not an isolated instance. Apparently 
“easy terms” to sell merchandise at 
high prices in a period of rising cost of 
living was a general enough practice to 
be a competitive factor in the market for 
some consumer durables. Whether the 
abrupt termination of these practices 
since September 20 has had a measura- 
ble over-all effect, we do not know. It is 
interesting to note, however, that sev- 
eral of the replies indicated satisfaction 
with the removal of this kind of compe- 
tition. 

The Usual Pattern: The usual pat- 
tern differed considerably from the 
above extreme case. Bankers generally 
had conformed to the standards set in 
the A.B.A. recommendations both as 
to down-payments and terms. There 
was, therefore, scarcely any upward 
adjustments of down-payments. The 
most frequent cutback of terms was 
from 24 to 18 months in the case of new 
cars and from 18 to 15 months in the 
case of used cars. Terms for personal 
loans by and large had been on a 12- 
month basis. Nor was there a material 
change in terms with reference to ap- 
pliances, with some occasional excep- 
tions where lenders had been granting 
terms up to 24 and even 36 months on 
some of the more costly appliances. A 
few banks reported terms even more 
restrictive than those of Regulation W. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


The high percentage of working capital in inventory 
makes some open-line loans inventory loans and 
emphasizes the need for inventory control. Our Field 
Warehouse Service gives you direct inventory control 

.. exact information of the kind, age, condition, 
value and quantity of each item in your borrower’s 
inventory ... and it assures you of the protection 
inherent in Warehouse Receipt Loans. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. * 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * First National 
Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. * 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. * 243 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, Calif. + University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company — 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Consumer Credit News 


New Jersey Puts Retail Instalment Sales Under Regulation 


This compilation is by THEODORE 
FISCHER of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


1TH the passage of the “Retail 
W Instalment Sales Act,” New 

Jersey becomes the eighth state 
with a law governing retail instalment 
sales. The others are Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, California, Wisconsin, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey’s law is designed to curb 
abuses in this field principally through 
compelling a full exposure of rates and 
charges to the customer. It does not 
restrict charges; rather it brings them 
to light. It does provide, however, for 
the licensing of finance companies and 
requires them to submit rate schedules 
to the state’s Banking Commissioner. 

Under the new act, merchants who 
sell goods on a time basis—for $3,000 
or less—must give each buyer a state- 
ment containing all the following in- 
formation: 

(1) The cash price; (2) amount of 
down-payment; (3) the unpaid balance; 
(4) cost to the buyer of any insurance to 
be procured on the goods; (5) amount of 
the time-price differential (amount in 
excess of cash price to be paid by the 
buyer for the privilege of purchasing on 
the instalment plan); (6) balance owed 
by the buyer, the number of instalment 
payments required, and the amount and 
date of each payment necessary to pay 
off the balance. 

The regulation applies to retail in- 
stalment sale of all personal chattels 
mang a cash sale price of $3,000 or less. 


Sales finance companies are required to 
be licensed annually by the Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance. Retail 
dealers and banks are exempt from 
licensing, but banks are subject to all 
other provisions of the law. 

Finance companies and banks are re- 
quired to file rate charts with the com- 
missioner, and such charts must include 
all filing fees, if any. 

The commissioner is required to file 
all applications for licenses, and may 
revoke or suspend licenses for certain 
causes. He has no power to inspect the 
books or records of a licensee, except 
upon written complaint. Every licensee 
has the right of hearing by, and appeal 
from rulings of, the commissioner. 

The act provides for a minimum pre- 
payment refund, but allows an acqui- 
sition charge of $10. It also sets up fees 
and charges for the renewal, extension, 
and refunding of contracts. 

Failure to obtain a license subjects 
finance companies to criminal penalties. 

The New Jersey bill is listed as Senate 
Bill 198, and is officially titled “ Retail 
Instalment Sales Act.” It was enacted 
by the New Jersey legislature on Sep- 
tember 8, 1948, was approved by the 
governor on September 29, and became 
effective October 1. 


The Big Ones 


The two really big things in the in- 
stalment credit field continue to be 
television and automobiles. 

Television is the fastest-growing in- 
dustry in the country’s business history. 
It overshadows even plastics. One of the 
largest companies in television reports 
that its production this year is 360 per- 
cent ahead of last year. Many producers 
are operating on two or three shifts, and 
there is still no slackening in demand. 

No less remarkable is the production 
record of the automotive industry. In 
three postwar years since October 1945, 
the industry has produced nearly 12 
million vehicles, of which over 84% 
million were passenger cars. This was 


accomplished despite strikes, materials- 


shortages, rising production costs, and 
other obstacles. 

Production this year may reach 5 
million for the second time in the history 
of the industry. The only previous 
5-million year was 1929. 


“I'm willing to sacrifice it; we need the 


space.” 


For the first nine months of this year, 
factory sales from U. S. plants reached 
3,837,860 cars, trucks, and buses. Of a 
total of 2,782,661 passenger cars, 176,- 
420 went abroad, leaving 2,606,241 for 
the American market. 

What does this mean to the lender? 
It can mean quite a lot when the sellers’ 
market turns into a buyers’ market. 
In such a sellers’ market, repossession is 
no particular problem. In a_ buyers’ 
market, it can become something else 
again. 

How far off is this buyers’ market? 
Predictions are a dime a dozen, but 
there are a number of interesting facts 
to be considered. 

In automobile production, admit- 
tedly an amazing job is being accom- 
plished. Exports have been not too bad. 
Domestic sales have been high. Heavy 
trucks have become difficult to sell and 
perhaps more facilities will be turned to 
passenger car production. High-priced 
cars are not too easy to dispose of and 
producers should then be _ putting 
greater emphasis on cars of more mod- 
erate price. 

What about the backlogs of orders 
which make such impressive statistics? 
A not uncommon practice has been that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66, COL. 3) 
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TRACTOR FARMING 
HAS A NEW 


Power farming has made great strides since Allis- 
Chalmers introduced the first rubber-tired tractor 
back in 1932. Now comes another big step forward 
with a new and more efficient farm tractor — the 
Allis-Chalmers Model WD which utilizes the power 
of the engine in more labor saving ways than ever 
before. 

Seventeen major new features bring new ease of 
operation, new versatility, new comfort, new 
economy and new performance to tractor farming. 
But that isn’t all! 


Complete Line of New Quick-Hitch Implements 


The Model WD makes its bow with a supporting 
cast of mounted, semi-mounted, and pull-type imple- 
ments — all hydraulically operated and matched to 
the power, speed and weight of the WD tractor. 
This combination of tractor and quick-hitch tools 
means more and better work, with less effort, at 
lower cost. 

It is the kind of equipment that increases the 
farmer’s efficiency, cutting his operating costs and 
increasing his profits. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


5-Way Hydraulic Control 


A single touch-control lever at the steering wheel 
easily (1) lifts and lowers, (2) holds position, (3) 
regulates depth, (4) controls draft of implements, 
(5) “delay-lifts” rear tool bar. 


Two Clutch Power Control System 


Enables the operator to start and stop the tractor 
without interrupting operation of the power take- 
off and hydraulic system. 


Power-Adjusted Wheel Treads 


Spiral-rail rims make it possible to utilize engine 
power for adjusting rear wheels to the desired 
spacings. Now it’s a 

quick, effortless switch 

to proper plowing and 

mowing treads, also from 

narrow to widely spaced 

row-crop cultivation. 


Seventeen major new 
features include: new, 
light pressure foot- 
brakes; two-way hydrau- 
lic shock absorber seat; 
easier, more responsive 
steering; more conveni- 
ent controls; new low- 
pitch muffler; ASAE 
swinging drawbar. 
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Consumer Credit Digest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


In general, therefore, banks had fol- 
lowed conservative credit policies and 
had relatively little adjustment to make 
with re-establishment of controls. 

The Consequences: A summary of the 
opinions as to the immediate effects of 
the reimposition of controls as pre- 
sented in the replies to the Consumer 
Credit Committee’s inquiry is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The number of loans granted was 
generally reported as fewer in October 
than in the preceding months. Three 
banks serving a large industrial area 
reported that an average decline of the 
number of credits given in appliance 
paper was 24 percent, motors at retail, 
12 percent, personal loans, approxi- 
mately 9 percent. In this instance the 
total of outstandings had increased for 
the month of October, thus indicating 
that the smaller borrower in the lower 
income brackets had been closed out of 
the market. 

(2) The volume of outstandings 
showed a mixed response to the controls. 
More than half reported a decrease in 
outstandings, and the remainder an in- 
crease or the same. The changes, how- 
ever, except in a few instances were 
slight. 

If these reports are a reasonably 
accurate gauge of what is happening 
generally, the October figures for in- 
stalment credit outstandings should pro- 
vide an interesting contrast to the rec- 
ord of the last seven or eight months, 
and also to that of October of prior 
years. In both 1946 and 1947 when, it 
should be noted, Regulation W was 
also in effect, instalment credit out- 
standings showed a considerably greater 
increase in October than in September. 
It would appear that this time the re- 
verse will be true. 

(3) There was general agreement, al- 
though not unanimous opinion, that the 
downward readjustment of terms has 
had a direct influence on used car prices 
and also a lesser influence on new car 
sales. One reply reported an increase in 
turn-downs by buyers on dealers’ wait- 
ing lists. It is, of course, a matter of 
record that shortly after the controls 
went into effect used car prices slumped 
considerably. Most of the replies stated 
the belief that this turn-down of prices 
had been materially affected by the con- 
trols and that used car prices were 
headed for a permanently lower level. 

(4) October also was a “slow” month 
for the more expensive electrical ap- 
pliances, such as refrigerators, washing 
machines and stoves. Dealers’ inven- 
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The Ubiquitous Jeep 


HE Federal Reserve Board has 

ruled that Jeeps are not subject 
to the restrictions of Regulation W. 
They are to be considered as “not 
automobiles.” This places them in the 
same category as trailers, buses, 
hearses, ambulances. The ruling, 
however, applies only to ordinary 
jeeps and not to the fancier varieties. 
The Jeep Station Wagon, for in- 
stance, comes within the scope of the 
regulation. 


tories, in some instances, made a post- 
war appearance as a “credit” prob- 
lem. Dealers of the heavier appliances 
are now offering “discounts” and 
“throw-ins.”” To illustrate: A New 
York City dealer in electric washing 
machines is offering as a “throw-in” 
one year’s supply of laundry soap, 
one clothes hamper and basket com- 
bination, 144 hardwood clothespins, 
100 feet of cotton clothesline, all for 
the price of the washing machine. 
If his price estimates on the throw-ins 
is correct, it’s a bargain but it is also an 
indication that a sellers’ market is no 
longer with us. 

Conclusion: All this adds up to a de- 
flationary picture for at least the first 
six weeks after the new controls. Is 
this the beginning of a trend or is it a 
temporary reaction to the shock of new 
controls? We can only guess. There are 
some reasons which suggested that it is 
a “shock” reaction rather than a re- 
flection of a long-run trend. The ad- 
vance knowledge on the part of dealers, 
lenders and consumers of the terms of 
the regulations may have and probably 
did result in an unusual concentration 
of loan applications and approvals in 
the first three weeks of September. 
This would obviously tend to reduce 
the new loan volume the following 
month. 

One of the responding bankers sug- 
gested, also, that some consumers, an- 
ticipating price reductions as a conse- 
quence of credit controls, preferred to 
wait further clarification before commit- 
ting themselves to new purchases. Also 
some time will elapse before consumers 
readjust their budgetary thinking and 
planning to the higher down and 
monthly payments the new regulations 
require. Thus it may be that some con- 
sumers are now holding back but will 
re-enter the market for durables in 
later months. The price declines in used 
cars were in part seasonal and, both with 
reference to cars and other consumer 
durables, the increasing supplies have 
been weakening current price levels. 
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of ordering a car from several different 
dealers with the thought in mind that 
whoever can provide a car first will get 
the business. Thus one prospective pur- 
chaser may show up as several. 

A number of people have been giving 
up their turns on waiting lists to those 
next in line because their cars came 
sooner than expected and they didn’t 
have the money. The constantly in- 
creasing prices have convinced many 
families that they’d have to make the 
old jalopy do for a while longer. 

Some interesting forecasts have been 
coming from within the industry. J. R. 
Davis, director of sales for Ford, says 
that a strong sellers’ market in Ford- 
priced cars will continue for one and 
one-half to two years. “I am con- 
vinced,” he says, “that we will ap- 
proach a buyers’ market~much sooner 
for cars in the upper-price brackets. We 
have already reached a buyers’ market 
for heavy trucks; and one or two makes 
of cars in the medium and high-price 
field are now available for immediate 
delivery in the United States.” 

D. E. Ahrens, general sales manager 
for Cadillac, has predicted that “a 
buyers’ market in the automotive in- 
dustry is likely by the Fall of 1949, with 
industry production making strides to 
overcome the supply deficit by that 
time.” 

This begins to add up. It points to 
the fact that one of these days—in the 
not too distant future—supply will 
catch up with demand. The day that 
this will happen can hardly be forecast 
accurately, nor is it too important. It 
may be hastened by a “readjustment” 
or held off by other factors. Regulation 
W may have a certain effect on it. The 
prudent banker will continue a policy of 
making close scrutiny of his loan appli- 
cations. Such a policy is bound to pay 
off. 


Only “Peanuts” 


NSTALMENT financing during the 
I post-armistice boom rose sharply, 
but not disproportionately to other 
expansion in the national economy. 
Certainly consumer credit did not 
run ahead of total consumer income 
and expenditures. The amount of 


curtailment which: the new regi- 
mentation can create is peanuts com- 
pared to the impact on the national 
economy of spending by the Federal 
Government at more than four times 
the most extravagant prewar rate of 
the New Deal. 
—Merryte S. RUKEYSER 
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“si How easily good loans get wiped out! 


Losses are reported every day that 
~« @ your borrowers would never expect 
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any 
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we Police Records are full of 
R business tragedies. And when 
ies they involve a borrower’s 
ad 1. money, securities or property, 
pr an unexpected loss could se- 
3 riously affect the credit you 
con- have extended The most trusted employees have been Valuable securities have just “disa 
ap- P known to juggle business firms’ books peared” from this borrower’s desk. No 
mer ...and often disappear with thousands one knows how, but they’re gone, re- 
: of dollars before even suspected. sulting in a heavy loss to the business. 
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akes When you consider a business 
mae loan, check the potential bor- 
liate rower’s entire insurance pro- 
gram. You will find that money, 
ager securities and other property 
a are subject to possible loss, so 
- in- be sure to ask if the new Com- 
with prehensive DDD Policy is car- 
s to ried. DDD stands for, and cov- 


that ers, Dishonesty, Disappearance 
and Destruction —7 days a 
week—every day of the year! 


the 

will Safe crackers work most successfully Too often employees are held up while 

that on Sundays when there’s heavy week- making up the payroll. Loss of a pay- 
end cash on hand. Another possibly period’s salaries and wages might ruin 

— crippling loss to your bank customer. some firms. How about your loans? 

ant” 

tion The Comprehensive DDD Policy, with its com- 

The USE THIS INSURANCE v CHECK LIST plete all-in-one protection, squarely meets an ur- 

cb ON BORROWER'S SOLVENCY gent need of many businesses. Yet it is only one 


Is his business adequately covered against loss by — of the essentials in any safe business insurance 
Fire and Extended Coverage (bldgs. & stock) program. (See Check List at left.) Your own 
Business Interruption Insurance Broker or any Indemnity Insurance Company of 
Blanket Liability Insurance North America Agent will gladly furnish further 
Blanket Fidelity and Forgery information. 


Burglary & Holdup Insurance 

Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American 

stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America 

Automobile Liability Insurance Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, 
Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


Transportation & Marine Insurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company of North America © Indemnity insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Checks - Impostor Rule - Bad Debt Deduction 


DELAYED PRESENTMENT 


AT constitutes an unreasonable 

\Y delay in the presentation of a 

check for payment has been dis- 

cussed by the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals. 

The facts involved were these. De- 
fendant lived in New Jersey. He pur- 
chased an airplane and gave two checks, 
one for $1,000 and the other for $1,300, 
to the seller in California. He later sent 
a third check for $2,300 on the assur- 
ance that the other two checks would be 
returned. They were not returned. 

Instead, about five weeks after the 
$1,300 check was drawn, the seller de- 
posited it in his bank in California. He 
was permitted to draw against it for its 
full amount before it was collected. 
Then, when the California bank at- 
tempted to collect the check from the 
New Jersey payee, it found that pay- 
ment had been stopped. It thereupon 
attempted to recover the amount of the 
check from the defendant. 

Defendant made two claims. First, 
that if the bank had followed usual 
banking practice it would not have per- 
mitted withdrawals against the check 
until it had ascertained whether it was 
good, and thus would have suffered no 
loss. Second, that there had been an un- 
reasonable delay in negotiating the 
check and this should have put the bank 
on notice to ascertain the reason for the 
delay. 

The court did not discuss the first 
claim. As to the second, it stated that 
whether the negotiation of a check 
involves an unreasonable length of time 
is a question of fact for a jury and not a 
strict question of law. 

It then noted that the Negotiable 
Instruments Law provides merely 
that a check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after its 
issue or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability to the extent of any 
loss caused by the delay. It also noted 
that the NIL provides that, in regard 
to determining what is a reasonable 
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or unreasonable time, regard is to be 
had to the nature of the instrument, to 
any usages of trade or business with 
respect to such instruments, and to the 
facts of the particular case. 

The court pointed out that this latter 
provision of the NIL permits the in- 
troduction of all facts surrounding the 
making and acceptance of a check 
and the special circumstances which 
prompted the delay in presentment for 
payment, and makes the question of 
what is a reasonable or an unreasonable 
time one for the determination of a jury 
under the guidance of a court. 

A jury, guided by a lower court, had 
found that the facts and circumstances 
of the case represented an unreasonable 
delay. The appellate court upheld its 
findings and agreed that defendant was 
not liable. First Nat. Bank at Glendale 
v. Sussex County Airport, Inc. 61 A. 
2d 206. P.D., Presentment §2. 


UNCOLLECTED FUNDS 


In reversing a conviction for “swin- 
dling by worthless check,” the Texas 


“Hold on, Jack Ellford! I happen 
to like the bank I work for and I 
won't have you going around calling 


ita...er... fiduciary.” 


Court of Criminal Appeals has made 
some interesting observations on the 
right of a depositor to have checks 
drawn against uncollected funds hon- 
ored by his bank. 

Defendant was a cattle dealer “who 
had been doing quite an extensive busi- 
ness in buying and selling cattle.” 
It seems that it was his practice to 
deposit in his bank, either in person 
or by mail, checks which he received 
for cattle sold, and to draw against 
them to pay for cattle bought. 

On August 21 he drew a check. Four 
days later he deposited a check drawn 
on an out-of-town bank. The bank gave 
defendant a deposit slip which led him 
to believe that he had total funds on de- 
posit sufficient to pay his check. Un- 
known to defendant, however, the bank 
noted on its records that no withdrawals 
were to be permitted against the out- 
of-town check for three days—the time 
necessary to collect it. 

As a result, payment of defendant’s 
check was refused because of “uncol- 
lected funds.” Prosecution for swind- 
ling followed. 

The court of appeals held that de- 
fendant’s check was dishonored “be- 
cause of the acts of the bank,” not of the 
defendant who “‘had every reason to 
believe . . . from the way he had done 
business with the bank in the past, that 
the check would be paid in the due 
course of business.” 

Although the check deposited on the 
25th was not collected until several 
days later, the court held that it had 
made defendant’s balance sufficient 
to cover his own check of the 21st. If 
the bank did not intend to honor checks 
against that deposit, said the court, 
it should have so notified defendant; 
otherwise, he had a right to believe that 
he had sufficient funds on deposit. 

To strengthen its case against de- 
fendant, the prosecution gave evidence 
that the bank had notified defendant 
some time previously, that a check he 
was then depositing would not be sub- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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Two WAYS to look at the 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine 


FROM THE 
CUSTOMER’S 
SIDE— 


it means faster 
service, less waiting. 
Customers appreciate 
the neatness of 
printed receipts, 

and recognize them 
as a mark of 
progressive policy 
on the part of 

their bank. 


FROM THE TELLER’S SIDE— 


it means simplified operations, with less chance for errors 
or misunderstandings. Then, too, instant totals at 
the end of the day simplify teller balancing. 


Already more than seven million customers—more than 
twelve hundred banks—are enjoying the benefits of the 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine. Your local 
Burroughs representative will gladly give you complete 
information about this fastest growing customer service. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs @> 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 

ject to check until collected. According 
to the court, this merely added strength 
to defendant’s position, giving him 
the right to assume that his bank would 
again advise him whenever a deposit 
would not be subject to check. Moody 
v. State 213 S.W. 2d 539. P.D., Checks 
§22:8 


IMPOSTOR RULE 


The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in a case reported here in November 
1947, laid down the rule to be applied 
when a bank guarantees prior endorse- 
ments of a government check made 
payable to an imposter: If the bank as- 


certains that the person for whom it 
cashes the check is the person to whom 
the Government intended the check to 
be paid, the bank is not liable on its 
guarantee. 

The Federal District Court for the 
Western District of Louisiana has now 
applied that rule to the facts of the 
original case. In so doing it has also 
denied the Government’s contention 
that the so-called impostor rule should 
not apply when all transactions between 
Government and impostor were carried 
on by mail, no government official ever 
seeing the impostor in person. 

The court has also stated its opinion 
that under the circuit court rule the 


Oklahoma City Labor Market Area 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION 
Oklahoma City—Dollar Volume, Permits 


Sept. Duly Sept. duly Sept. A 


1947 1948 


THINGS ARE “On The Up 
IN OKLAHOMA 


“Employment” 


and “planned construction” 


are only two of 


the many favorable business factors reflected by the figures 


on Oklahoma City. 


In fact, the entire Oklahoma business picture is most enticing 
to manufacturers and others who are thinking of potentials 


in the Southwest. 


This bank is helping concerns interested in this area through 
its Industrial Development Department. The service available 
to you and your customers is confidential. 


Let us know if you would like to receive our quarterly 


bulletin of business information, just off the press. 


‘a 
THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUS NY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


phrase, “previous endorsements guaran- 
teed,”’ placed by a paying bank on the 
back of a governmental check, now 
merely means that the paying bank is 
satisfied that the physical person being 
paid is the person the Government 
thinks should be paid. It does not sig- 
nify that the paying bank made any 
inquiry as to whether the physical per- 
son paid was actually the person named 
as payee. U. S. v. Continental-Ameri- 
can Bank & Trust Co. 79 F. Supp. 450. 
P.D., Indorser §18A 


TAX ON RECOVERED DEBT 


Sums collected on notes previously 
charged off by a bank as worthless, 


| used for a bad-debt income tax deduc- 


tion, and assigned as a dividend to 
stockholders, will still be taxed as part 
of the bank’s gross income, according 
to a majority of the judges of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The circuit court agreed with the 
U. S. Tax Court that the assignment of 
the notes in question had been made 
in good faith and that the bank’s stock- 
holders owned the notes at the time the 
collections were made. Otherwise it 
disagreed with the tax court and over- 
turned its previous findings. 

An income tax deduction is allowed 
for a worthless debt because capital 
to the amount of the debt has been lost 
and income must be used to replace it. 
When the deduction is allowed, the 
amount of the debt ceases to be capital 
and becomes merely potential income. 
And thus, said the court, any recoveries 
which may be made on the debt in later 
years constitute taxable income to the 
extent of the income deduction pre- 
viously allowed. 

That settled, there remained the 
question of who should pay the tax. 
The fact that title to the “worthless 
notes”’ had passed to the bank’s stock- 
holders did not bother the court unduly. 
Revenue acts, it was said, “are not so 
much concerned with the refinements of 
title as with the actual command over 
the income which is taxed.”” The power 
to dispose of income is equivalent to 
ownership, and the exercise of that 
power to procure the payment of in- 
come to another is the realization of the 
income, and in the final analysis, said 
the court; it is the realization of income, 
rather than the acquisition of the right 
to receive it, that is taxable. Hence, it 
was said, there is no reason why the 
general rule that income tax is not to 
be avoided by an anticipatory assign- 
ment of income should not apply to the 
dividends in this case. 

In other words, said the court, the 
avoidance of taxes may be perfectly 
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legitimate, but it cannot be done by 
the anticipatory assignment of notes 
representing income, as a dividend 
in kind, and the subsequent collection 
of the notes by the assignees. A bank, 
it was noted, is organized and operated 
for profit; the acquisition of profits for 
its shareholders is the purpose of its 
creation; the collection of interest on 
loans is a principal source of its income; 
the payment of dividends to its share- 
holders is the enjoyment of its income. 
“A body corporate can be said to enjoy 
its income in no other way”—and in- 
come tax laws do not contemplate that 
such enjoyment be pure and unadulter- 
ated. 

And finally, said the court, the incen- 
tive to claim a bad-debt deduction 
“may be tempered by the certainty 
that in subsequent years, if recovered, 
the debt will be treated not as a capital 
asset but as income.”’ Comnmrr. of Inter- 
nal Revenue v. First State Bank. 168 
F.2d 1004. 


Auto Title Act Valid 


Michigan’s supreme court has con- 
ceded that the state’s law to regulate 
the sale of motor vehicles on the instal- 
ment plan creates confusion with the 
state’s motor vehicle title act, but has 
at the same time ruled that the confu- 


sion is not such as to render the latter 
act unconstitutional. 

Both the title act and the instalment 
sales act attempt to regulate the same 
thing. One of the subjects of the regu- 
lation, an automobile dealer, decided 
to make a test case of the title act and 
found only that he had made the wrong 
interpretation of it. 

Both of the statutes require that a 
buyer of a car receive a written state- 
ment of charges. The Motor Vehicle 
Title Act provides that finance charges 
and insurance charges be stated sepa- 
rately and makes violation of any of its 
provisions a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. The Motor 
Vehicle Retail Instalment Sales Con- 
tract Act allows the same charges to be 
combined in the statement given at the 
time of the sale, provided that a state- 
ment itemizing them separately be 
given the buyer within 25 days after 
the sale. A seller may not recover finance 
charges called for in any instrument 
which fails to “substantially comply” 
with the requirements of the latter act. 

Defendant had complied with the 
instalment sales law, furnishing an 
instrument with finance and insurance 
charges combined and later send the 
required separate statement. He thus 
did not comply with the title act, and 


was accordingly prosecuted and found 
guilty of violating it. He appealed his 
conviction, claiming that the act was so 
uncertain that it would be a denial of 
due process of law to invoke its penalty 
provisions. 

Pointing out that the two laws were 
separate and distinct, one being a 
criminal statute and the other civil, and 
that compliance with the one does not 
excuse failure to comply with the other, 
the court then gave defendant scant 
cause for comfort by remarking that 
the title act was clear enough, defend- 
ant’s confusion merely resulting from 
the co-existence of the other act. People 
v. Dale H. Hughes, Inc. 33 N.W.2d 86. 


Instalment Sale Regulation 

The New Jersey legislature has now 
joined the growing list of states at- 
tempting to regulate the sale of mer- 
chandise on the instalment plan. (See 
BANKING for December 1947 and 
January 1948.) 

The new legislation, Chapter 419 
of the Public Laws of 1948, defines and 
regulates instalment sales in the amount 
of $3,000 or less. Administration of the 
act, which among other things requires 
licensing of finance companies acquiring 
instalment paper from retail dealers, is 
vested in the commissioner of banking. 


PATON’S DIGEST OF LEGAL OPINIONS 


This three-volume set, compiled by the 
Legal Department of the American 
Bankers Association, treats more than 
4000 legal problems of interest to 
banks and their attorneys. In it will 
be found: 


e Pertinent court decisions 

e Applicable statutes 

e Important uniform laws 

e Compilations or digests of fed- 
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eral and state statutes 


e Banking forms 


Some Chapter Headings 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 
CHECKS DEPOSITS 
INTEREST and USURY 

MORTGAGES OVERDRAFTS 
STOPPING PAYMENT 
TRUSTS, ESTATES 
and WILLS 


UP-TO-DATE 


Since the publication of the three 
original volumes, the material has 
been kept up to date by means of a 
looseleaf Supplement. 


PRICE: Three bound volumes, plus looseleaf 
Supplement and service through 1949—$65. 
Subsequent looseleaf service $12.50 per year 
until further notice. 


Send your order to: 


The American Bankers 
Association 
PATON’S DIGEST 


12 East 36 Street * New York 16, N. Y. 
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Five-Year Plan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


fall if tobacco prices should tumble 
again. We can do the same thing here.” 

Meeting from time to time with 
Bankers Herman Hagan and Earl Hen- 
derson of The Peoples Bank and J. F. 
Miller, vice-president of the Greensburg 
Deposit Bank, County Agent Ewing 
and representatives of other agricul- 
tural agencies began discussing plans of 
meeting a future slump in farm prices. 
Out of these informal discussions grew 
a meeting, held December 13, 1947, in 
the basement of The Peoples Bank. It 
was Called to outline plans for stepping 
up a diversified farming program for 
Green County. 

Out of that discussion grew Green 
County’s five-year plan designed to 
bring about a diversified farming pro- 
gram. Sparked by the two banks in the 
county and pushed by the agricultural 
agencies, the plan has been singled out 
by agricultural experts as a model for 
other one-crop counties to follow. Par- 
ticularly do they emphasize the point 
that this county lacks the advantages 
possessed by those with richer soil. 


Unoer the five-year program, tobacco 
will continue to be the major source of 
farm income with $2.5 million ear- 
marked as the goal. But instead of 
being the sole source of income, tobacco 
will be joined by other programs. 
“There’s no reason why this big 
forward movement can’t bring an extra 
$2.5 million into the pockets of Green 
County farmers,” declares Banker 
Hagan. “Dairying, for example, could 
provide a million dollars through sale 
of milk and other dairy products. We 
expect to see, by 1953, beef cattle 
bringing good money into the county. 
We figure a goal of $800,000 from sale 
of beef cattle including vealers, baby 
beeves, stock cattle. This goal can 
easily be attained by use of more pure- 
bred bulls, improved pastures, hay 
crops, and culling of scrub cattle. 
“Pork production in our county calls 
for an income of $250,000,” Mr. Hagan 
continued. ‘Mr. Ewing and the voca- 
tional agriculture instructors will em- 
phasize the importance of sanitation 
and proper feeding and breeding pro- 
grams. Poultry should bring around 
$300,000 annually and sheep, while it 
could be built into a major source of 
income, was set at a goal of $100,000 
each year. Then, in order to reach the 
total of $5 million each year, the sale of 
grain, seeds, garden produce, saw logs, 
strawberries, etc., will be encouraged.” 
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Having outlined the five- 
year program, the next step 
was to set it into motion. The 
Greensburg bankers provided 
the initial impetus. The two 
banks agreed to meet the cost 
of a turkey dinner served in 
the Greensburg high school 
building early in February. 
Despite a severe snowstorm, 
more than 100 farmers, busi- 
nessmen, FFA and 4-H Club 
members, and professional 
people were present to hear 
the plan proposed. The prin- 
cipal speaker was John F. 
Graham, agricultural repre- 
sentative of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association, who 
cited the five-year plan as typ- 
ical of the projects which the 
association hopes to see more 
and more bankers helping to 
get underway. 


This meeting served notice to Green 
County that the bankers and farm 
leaders like the county agent, soil 
conservation technician and vocational 
agriculture instructors were in dead 
earnest about the five-year program. 
But this meeting was only one of a 
series. On July 28, 1948, the two banks 
sponsored a tour of the L. W. Shirley 
farm near Exie. It attracted 325 farmers 
who saw what can be done under ad- 
verse conditions. 

The Shirleys had purchased their 90- 
acre farm in 1924. There isn’t a single 
level acre on the entire place; in fact, 
“there isn’t a level spot on it large 
enough to build a house without con- 
siderable excavation,” according to 
bankers Walton Burress and Earl 
Henderson. Yet the hillside farm looks 
like it was one of the best river bottom 
spots. Alfalfa, orchard grass, blue grass, 
clover cover every acre of pasture. The 
visiting farmers saw hillside ditches, 
fences on the contour, contour cultiva- 
tion, forestry projects, fields that had 


Green County, 
Kentucky, bank- 
ers and agricul- 
tural agency 
workers watch one 
phase of the coun- 
ty’s five-year pro- 
gram in operation. 
The huge bull- 
dozer is clearing 
off brush and fill- 
ing in a huge gully 
to create better 
pasture for a 
farmer’s grazing 


program 


been limed, marled, phosphated, ma- 
nured, and seeded to mixtures of 
adapted grasses and legumes. Field 
agents from the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Kentucky praised 
the farm but pointed out it could be 
duplicated by other farmers. 

“That’s our thought in holding tours 
of this type,” explains Mr. Hagan. “It 
opens the eyes of skeptical farmers who 
cannot see the point of fertilizing pas- 
tures or removing brush. When they 
hear the reports of outstanding farmers 
like Mr. Shirley, they can see why we 
urge them to get into dairying or sheep 
or beef cattle. I’ve been told that bank- 
ers have a lot of influence with farmers, 
but sometimes I doubt it when I try to 
tell a hardheaded tobacco grower that 
he should put some of his tobacco 
money into a small herd of milk cows or 
to get his sons interested in sheep. But 
when I invite that same farmer to be 
my guest at a tour of an outstanding 
farm operated by a farmer in the same 
bracket as he is in, he gets a new view- 
point. When the owner of a good farm 
tells what he gets from his fertilized 
pastures in the way of beef returns, that 
carries a convincing message. So both 
my bank and the Greensburg Deposit 
Bank are going to continue sponsoring 
tours.” 


Looxie to the future—or more spe- 
cifically, to 1952—Messrs. Hagan and 
Miller are confident that an ever in- 
creasing percentage of Green County’s 
acreage will be restored to productivity. 
They see lush pastures, sleek herds of 
beef and milk cattle, fine flocks of sheep, 
and poultry, and good buildings testify- 
ing to the importance of the program. 
“Our program will soon be a year 
old,” Mr. Hagan explains, “but it’s 
easy to see we’re making progress. The 
encouraging thing to us is that it’s so 
easily done. By spending a few hundred 
dollars on dinners for those in attend- 
ance at our meetings and tours, we’re 
getting the program underway.” 
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When you think of the factors that ordinarily cause de- 
preciation in a building and cut down investment returns, 
you'll recognize warping, sagging, rot, lack of fire-resistance, 


plaster cracks, and termite and fungus damage as the 
O principal trouble-makers. 


Then consider the obvious advantages with which 


STR AN i STE EL Stran-Steel Framing endows a building. Virtually all these 


common profit-eating factors are eliminated. By com- 
paring, you’ll see why no other framing material can match 
AM G Stran-Steel Framing for structural permanence. 
—— Long-lived Stran-Steel joists, studs and plates offer 
unequalled safeguards to any building investment. This 
nailable steel framing provides greater durability, fire- 
safety, freedom from warping, sagging and rotting. It is 
termite-proof and fungus-proof. Buildings framed with 
Stran-Steel Framing are free from plaster cracks and sagging 
doors and windows. In every way, they’re structurally 


e p S q IV e sound, permanently strong. 


Stran-Steel Framing has now been successfully used in 
: residences, garden-type apartments, multiple dwellings, com- 

O ng | e mercial and industrial buildings for over ten years. Back of 
its high quality are the reputation and facilities of the 


: Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producer of America’s most 
O U | i ng S useful and versatile building—the famous arch-rib Quonset. 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division « Dept. 76 « Penobscot Bidg. « Detroit 26, Mich. 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Quonset 40 houses this attractive Portland bank. All over the country, 
industrialists, farmers and businessmen are using Quonsets to meet their 


THE VERSATILE QUONSET* DEMONSTRATES need for a quickly erected, quality building. The permanently sturdy Quonset 
is readily adaptable for almost any purpose. Its clear-span, all-steel 
THE VALUE OF STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 


construction affords maximum durability, efficient use of space, and attrac- 
tiveness at moderate cost. Stran-Steel Framing, to which both exterior and 
interior covering can be nailed, forms the arch ribs of all six basic Quonsets. 
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Public Speaking Prizes Offered 


RIZES of $250, $150 and $100 are 
P being offered by the Virginia 

Bankers Association in a public 
speaking contest for the high school 
boys and girls of the state. The subject 
of the contest is “ Using Virginia’s Agri- 
cultural Resources to the Best Advan- 
tage.” There will be county and district 
elimination contests, in which local 
banks will provide the prizes. The state 
association’s committee arranging the 
contest details is headed by Ben V. 
Booth, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Danville. 


Savings Bankers Will Meet 


The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks will meet at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City on 
December 6 for its annual midyear 
meeting. More than 650 savings banks 
officers and trustees are expected to 
attend. The program includes talks by 
William L. Maude, president of the 
association and of The Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, New Jersey; Roy 
Wenzlick, well known real estate econo- 
mist; Richard A. Booth, president, 
Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Sav- 
ings; Aubrey G. Lanston, executive 


Right, Paul D. Williams, new president of the National Association of Bank Auditors and 

Comptrollers and vice-president and comptroller, Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust 

Company, Philadelphia. Left, Bernice D. Parks, president for 1948-49 year of the Association 

of Bank Women and assistant treasurer and member of the corporation, The Provident 
Institution for Savings in the Town of Boston 


vice-president, The First Boston Corpo- 
ration, and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
pastor of Christ Church, New York. A 
panel discussion on “‘The Outlook for 
Savings” will be led by President 
Maude and participated in by Carl G. 


At the fall meeting of the Savings Banks’ Association of Connecticut are shown, left to right: 
Carl G. Freese, immediate past president of the association and president, Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven; Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor of the New York Post, and 
Harold P. Splain, new president of the association and president, Savings Bank of Danbury 


Freese, president, Connecticut Savings 
Bank, New Haven; J. Reed Morss, 
president, The Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; Dr. Irvin Bussing, manager, 
research department, Savings Banks 
Trust Company, and Dr. William H. 
Steiner, economist, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. 


Two-Week Course for Kentucky 


The Kentucky Bankers Association 
has announced a two-week course at 
the University of Kentucky in 1949. 
The 1948 course lasted only five days. 
Ralph Fontaine, executive secretary of 
the association, states that bankers 
associations in several other states 
have been invited to cooperate. At the 
last session there were, among the 103 
students, several from Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

Chicago Bank 
Women’s Anniversary 

The Association of Chicago Bank 
Women celebrated its 25th anniversary 
recently. President of the organization 


is Helen E. Burke, assistant cashier of 
the Lake Shore National Bank. 
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lwo things to look for in 


your Western Correspondent 


@ FACILITIES 


California Bank has complete 
facilities and the machinery to 
handle your items quickly and at 


all points in the West. Twenty-four 


hour transit service, extensive * SERVICE 


use of air mail, and our network 


of correspondents are factors 
in our fast, personal service. Most important is our 
determination to serve you well. 
Send us your credit inquiries, 
stock and bond transactions 


and collections. You can 
DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS P 


ep is 

MAIN OFFICE: 625 SOUTH SPRING STREET d pend ~ thi bank to take 
care of the unusual—as well 

T. E. IVEY, JR., Vice President as the usual—needs of your 


GARDNER TURRILL, Assistant Vice President bank and vour customers 


RUDOLPH OSTENGAARD, Assistant Cashier 
F. M. ARMITAGE, Assistant Cashier 


California 


FRANK L. KING, President MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Investment Market 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


discussed in financial quarters where 
there is real concern about a possible 
inadequacy of risk capital and the state 
of the markets generally. 

Total state, municipal and other local 
issues aggregated about $2.3 billion in 
the first 10 months, an increase of about 
$275 million over the corresponding 
period of 1947. The volume could not be 
moved into investors’ hands without 
difficulty and during some periods deal- 
ers’ inventories were fairly heavy. Ex- 
pectations are that the volume in the 


remaining weeks of the year will also be 
heavy and will continue to be so during 
1949. The voters’ preference on Election 
Day is estimated to have added another 
$1 billion of new municipals to the back- 
log to be marketed in the future. 

The general tendency towards higher 
rates has been particularly noticeable in 
this field where competition for inves- 
tor’s funds is great and it is likely to 
continue. In other words, more attrac- 
tive yields by issuers are the order of 
the day. 

Another interesting aspect in the field 
of municipals is the question of servicing 
bonds and their coupons. As operating 


MORE and MORE “KNOW HOW” 


co 


TIONAL 
BANK. 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT $ OFFICES 1m METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA, 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMPER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Canadian Pacific 

Express Company 

United States Dollar 

Travellers Cheques...and 

Money Orders payable in United 
States Dollars...are redeemable 
at par by The National City Bank 
of New York, New York. 


Camadian Pacific 


costs of all descriptions have risen sub- 
stantially, the question has become 
quite acute whether or not the borrow- 
ing state and municipality should bear 
alone the service charges and collection 
fees of coupons. There has been some 
thought that part of these expenses 
should be distributed to bondholders 
and others. 


Where Do Such Charges Belong? 


That the owner of the obligation who 
deposits his securities with the bank for 
collection of interest and credit or 
transfer to his account receives some 
service which is not necessarily routine 
and therefore gratis, is obvious. It de- 
pends, however, on the relationship of 
the bondholder with the collecting 


| bank, whether or not he is a regular 
| depositor, for example, and how much 


income is derived from his account. In 


| other words, there can be circumstances 


where a service charge would appear 
justifiable. However, the traditional 


| concept remains firmly established in 
| financial quarters that service charges 


for coupon paying, for the issue as a 
whole, are to be borne by the borrower. 

The government securities market 
has remained relatively stable, but pur- 
chases of bonds by the Federal Reserve 
banks continue. The re-election of Presi- 


| dent Truman was generally interpreted 


to mean that the pegs would remain for 
some time, but that required reserves of 


| member banks would be raised by an- 


other 2 percent some time between now 
and January. 

Secretary Snyder ingratiated himself 
with the financial community by asking 
the Committee of Life Insurance Com- 


| panies to suggest to their members that 


they undertake voluntary restraint in 


| the sale of government securities and in 


the extension of loans and investments 
which are as inflationary as loans made 


| by others. 
| A Prospect 


Hence, there is a good deal of skepti- 


| cism, in financial quarters, and it is 


generally held that lip service will be 


| paid to the necessity of inflation control 
| while political pressures will exert them- 
| selves in the opposite direction with the 


net result that the spiral will continue 


| to go up slowly. 


In the general pattern, an increase of 
rates is almost inevitable. The grave 


| question facing the Treasury and the 
| country is whether it can be confined 
| indefinitely to short term securities or 
| whether, sooner or later, long term rates 


will not have to be adjusted as well and 
the costs of carrying the huge debt of 
the government will rise. 
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@ Yes, you can cut microfilming costs 
as much as 60% .. . get your work 
out faster with fewer machines and 
still fewer operators . . . greatly re- 
duce microfilm filing space, too . . . 
by using the amazing new Bell & 
Howell Filmo Microfilm Recorder. 


LET THIS EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION | 
OF ADVANTAGES STREAMLINE 
YOUR MICROFILMING 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER. Replaces hand feeding. Lets 
one operator run two machines. Increases ma- 
chine capacity to as many as 250 bank-check- 
size documents per minute! Practically elimi- 
nates idle-machine time. 


MORE RECORDS PER FILM. When photographing 
only one side of documents, the film passes 
through the camera twice, with half its width 
being used each time. This exclusive Filmo fea- 
ture means that each film holds up to 4 times as 
many documents . . . saves film changing time, 
film developing time, and film storage space. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TWO SIDES AT ONCE, TOO 
Shift a lever, and Filmo Microfilm Recorder is 
set to record both sides of documents, placing the 
two images side by side on the film. 


1 Using the Filmo Micro- 
film Recorder. Machine 
runs without attention 
while operator loads a 
second automatic feeder. 


2 Up to four times as 
many documents per film 
because each film carries 
two rows of images. 


3 Front and back of 
each document may be 
recorded side-by-side by 
setting a lever for two- 
sided photography. 


New Filmo Microfilm Reader Now Available 


Filmo Microfilm Reader shows sharp, clear, easily- 
read, enlarged images of microfilm records. Filmo 
Automatic Film Processor develops, dries, and 
spools microfilm automatically. 


Competent service for all Filmo Microfilm Equip- 
ment is provided through strategically-located Bell 
& Howell branch offices. 


WRITE TODAY for the full story of the moneysaving, 
timesaving Filmo Microfilm Recorder. Address 
Bell & Howell Company, 7101 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. 


| 
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Some Investment Hints from Trust Conferences 


conferences in the A. B. A. Trust 

Division’s history were held this 
Fall in Portland, Oregon, and Chicago. 
Both the Western Regional and the 
Mid-Continent conferences exceeded 
all previous records in attendance and 
in program interest. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, mayor- 
elect of Portland, scored an A. B. A. 
first by extending the city’s welcome 
to the western conference delegates. 
This was the first time, according to 
Association old-timers, that a woman 
mayor had welcomed delegates to a 
major A. B. A. meeting. 

In a speech to the Chicago conference 
advocating practical measures against 
regimentation, A. B. A. President Evans 
Woollen, Jr., said: 

“One hears that we can’t have in our 
own country a system of enterprise that 
is partly free and partly socialized. 
Well, we have had it for a long while. 
For instance, a socialized postal service 
is so permanently established with us 
that no one even questions it. 

“Our task is not to wave our arms 
and to extol in broad generalizations 
the advantages of the free enterprise 
system. We must show where private 
enterprise must not only serve well but 
continue to provide greater benefits for 
society than can be achieved through 
socialism. There is much to show. 


Ts of the most successful trust 


Ovr attack should be threefold: (1) 
If any human enterprise should, by 
its nature, be in private hands, that 
enterprise is the extension of credit. 
(2) Chartered banking has been and is 
aware of the social responsibilities in- 
volved in money lending, and it is ful- 
filling the need for credit with those 
responsibilities foremost in mind. (3) 
Government lending is wasteful, and it 
confounds government fiscal policy, 
placing embarrassment upon the gov- 
ernment itself in discharging its duties.”’ 

A new and popular feature of the 
Mid-Continent Conference was the ap- 
pearance on the program of the heads of 
four major industrial concerns to ex- 
plain “The Problems and Prospects of 
Industry.”’ Edward J. Doyle, president, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
spoke for the electrical industry; John 
W. Barriger, III, president, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Com- 
pany, for the railroads; Wilfred Sykes, 
president, Inland Steel Company, for 
steel; and Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of Standard Oil Com- 
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pany ‘of Indiana, for petroleum and 
chemicals. 

Mr. Doyle said the steel industry 
faced ‘“‘a construction program which 
will involve very large amounts of 
money.” 

“Interest rates,’ he asserted, “‘are 
still relatively low. Preferred dividend 
rates are much higher than they were, 
and utility common stocks can be 
marketed only on a relatively high 
yield basis. The need for new capital 
under present conditions will put utility 
management to the test. 

“But I believe the public utility in- 
dustry will be successful in financing its 
construction program without burden- 
ing itself with too heavy debt expan- 
sion. Some companies have already 
demonstrated their willingness to pay 
the price of maintaining a sound capital 
structure. A few issued securities con- 
vertible and subsequently converted 
into common stock to reduce their 
senior capitalizations during the refund- 
ing era. Many other companies have 
announced plans for financing their con- 
struction budgets in part through the 
issuance of equity securities. In the re- 
cent past, management has appeared to 
recognize the need to maintain an ade- 
quate balance between equity and debt 
even if the immediate cost is high. 
Such a course may increase the cost of 
money, but it will permit the mainten- 
ance of the kind of financial balance 
necessary to support good credit.” 

Speaking on the problems and pros- 
pects of the steel industry, Mr. Sykes 
estimated that “there still remains 
more merchantable ore to be mined 
than has been shipped in the past.” He 
said that “in addition to merchantable 
ore to meet present-day standards, there 


“What do you think, chum?” 


AT THE 


| FIRST SAVINGS BANK 


MAIN AT SPRING 


is an enormous amount of low grade 
material which can be concentrated by 
known methods which far exceeds all 
the ore that has been previously dis- 
covered. One plant is already in ¢ )pera- 
tion, and the construction of other 
plants will be only a matter of eco- 
nomics.” 

“The railroad industry,” said Mr, 
Barriger, “has been substantially re- 
capitalized over the past 20 years 
through the process of voluntary or in- 
voluntary reorganization and by open 
market repurchase of debt. Railway 
capitalization,” he continued, “is in a 
strong position today in relation to the 
property investment, traffic and normal 
earning power. In the case of all except 
a few companies such unsatisfactory 
capitalizations as exist are either being 
recast or. are near-term candidates for 
revision in accordance with the pro- 
cedure authorized by the recent federal 
act which embodies Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Mahaffie’s ex- 
perience and recommendations. 

“The traffic and earnings outlook for 
the American railways is good. I believe 
we can confidently look forward to sev- 
eral years of high levels of economic 
activity.” 


Dr. WILSON said the problem of cap- 
ital requirements was particularly im- 
portant in the petroleum industry, 
which not only had to build up its 
transportation, refining, and distribu- 
tion facilities to take care of obsoles- 
cence, plus growing demand, but must 
expend even larger sums to find and 
develop more than two billion barrels of 
new crude reserves each year. 

“While the capital structure of the 
petroleum industry is generally quite 
conservative, many companies do not 
consider it prudent to increase bor- 
rowed capital much beyond the present 
figures,” he asserted. “With current 
market values of oil stocks far below 
replacement values, managements do 
not feel warranted in selling additional 
stock when many stockholders could 
not purchase their share of a new issue 
and would thus have their equity di- 
luted. The shortage of new equity capi- 
tal, largely due to high personal income 
taxes and double taxation of dividends, 
is a serious problem facing all American 
industry and is a real threat to contin- 
ued expansion of output, the develop- 
ment of new products, and continued 
full employment of 600,000 additional 
workers each year.” 
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Frame Style Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in 
3”, 4”, 5", 6", and 8” sizes 


Here’s the new addition to the Fairbanks-Morse Pump family . . . 
the Figure 5520A line of side suction centrifugal pumps. These 
open impeller, ball bearing pumps offer a new high in performance. 
Designed for economical operation at heads up to 80 feet and 
capacities up to 2500 g.p.m., these new Fairbanks-Morse Pumps 
range in size from 2” through 8”. They are available for either 
direct drive from motors or engines or from belt drives. Their 
with no sacrifice of efficiency or capacity. 


suction pumps of the Fairbanks-Morse family. Bear- 

ing nearest impeller takes radial load only and is free 

Note these important design advantages: to move endwise. Drive-end bearing takes both 
radial and thrust loads. Both are sealed to keep lubri- 


© Open type, single suction impeller, designed for high cant in... dirt and moisture out. 


efficiency at moderate heads. c 
One-piece, solid cast frame for long service . . . suit- 
able for heavy duty belted or direct connected drives. 
Foot of frame forms a substantial base. 


® Deep stuffing box permits proper packing without For all the facts on this new line of pumps, see your 
undue tightening of the gland . . . simple, easy Fairbanks-Morse distributor or branch house pump 


FaI RBAN KS MoRSE Diesel Locomotives Diesel Engines Stokers * Scales 


A name worth remembering Cars and Standpipes © Farm Equipment © Magnetes 


© Volute of close-grained cast iron with water passages 
so smooth that friction and back eddies are minimized. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Staff Relations With 
Trust Customers Theme 
of New A.B.A. Manual 


Trust Division Issues 
Booklet of Suggestions 


Practical suggestions for es- 


sound customer relations pro- 
gram in trust institutions are 
emphasized in a new manual, 
“Staff Relations with Trust 
Customers,” announced in a 


H. M. Bardt, president of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division and 
vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Bank of America N.T. 
& S.A., San Francisco. The 


manual is available to all mem- | 


bers of the Division. 

“Trust service is a business 
of human relations,’’ 
Bardt said. “It is not like 
manufacturing, transportation 


or construction, each of which 


involves the use of raw ma- 


terials and intricate, expensive 


machinery. 

“People are the essential 
components of personal trust 
service: the men and women 
who serve on the staffs of trust 
institutions, and the men, 
women, and children who are 


trust customers. The impor- | 
tance of the effective relation-_ 


ship between these two groups 
cannot be overestimated. 


Basic Factors 


“This manual has been pre- 
pared to present the basic fac- 
tors essential to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the 
friendly and mutually satis- 
factory relationships that 
should exist between every 
trust institution and the people 
it serves. The material has been 
drawn from the accumulated 
experience of many of our most 
successful trust institutions, 
and the manual was written 
by recognized leaders in the 
field of trust customer rela- 
tions. It is designed for use as 
basic study material for trust 
department staff conferences 
and classes.”’ 

Included in the manual are 
discussions as to the best meth- 
ods of handling complaints and 
dealing with problems that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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Association’s 75th Annual 


Convention to Be 


Held in San Francisco, Oct. 30— Nov. 2, 1949 


The 75th annual convention 
of the American Bankers As- 


1949, says an announcement 


| by A.B.A. Secretary Merle E. 
bons | Selecman. 
tablishing and maintaining a | 


The invitation to San Fran- 


| cisco was extended on behalf 


of the city’s clearinghouse as- 
sociation by its president, Carl 


F. Wente, senior vice-president | 
| of the Bank of America N.T. | 
letter to the membership from | 


| 


67 New Members 


Sixty-seven banks in 26 
states became members of 
the American Bankers As- 
sociation during Septem- 
ber and October, the Or- 
ganization Committee 
reported. It noted that as 
of November 1, 1948, 
there were only 368 banks 
in the United States not 
members of the A.B.A. 


| Savings and Mortgage Divi- | 
| sion, 


Revised Directory for | 
Consumer Lending Ready | 


Almost 12,000 banks en- 
gaged in consumer instalment | 
lending, as well as the names of 
the individuals in charge of the 
various consumer lending de- | 
partments of these banks, are 
listed in the 1948 revision of | 
the “Consumer Instalment 
Lending Directory” compiled | 
and published by the A.B.A. | 
Consumer Credit Committee. 
The directory was completed 
during November and is avail- 
able to subscribers. 

A nationwide collection serv- 
ice in which about 8,000 banks | 
have agreed to cooperate in 
tracing and collecting skip and 
delinquent instalment loan ac- 
counts is included in the direc- 
tory. This service was inaugu- 
rated in 1946. Hundreds of 
banks have since availed them- 
selves of the reciprocal arrange- 
ment, and thousands of dollars 
of skip and delinquent accounts 
have been collected. 

William F. Kelly, who is 
vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, is chair- 
man of the Committee. 


; & S.A. Convention city com- 


| mittees will be named early in | 
sociation takes place in San | 
| Francisco, Oct. 30 to Nov. 2, 


1949. 

Mr. Selecman said that hotel 
| reservation forms would 
| sent to the Association’s mem- 
bership about March or April. 
All applications will be handled 
by the local hotel committee; 


none will be accepted by the ho- | 


tels directly. 
The Association last met in 
San Francisco in 1936. 


School Savings Service 


Record Deposit Volume | 
| gram in selectively extending 


Is Expected This Year 


A marked increase in school 


| savings activity is reported by 


a committee of the A.B.A. 
which also announces 
publication of a revision of a 
booklet designed to aid banks 
in providing this service. 

A survey by the School Sav- 
ings Banking Committee shows 
that the wartime decline in 
bank-sponsored school savings 
has been reversed. This year 60 


banks have either resumed this 


| activity or have undertaken it 


for the first time, bringing to 
360 the number of depositories. 


1,800,000 Savers 


Currently school savings 
bank balances owned by 1,- 
800,000 pupils in 4,000 schools 


| total about $45 million, and it 


is expected that by the end of 
the present academic year the 
aggregate will have exceeded 
the $50 million record estab- 
lished in 1929. 

The Division has received 
several hundred requests for in- 
formation on installation of 
systems during the past year, 
and numerous banks are cur- 
rently considering the project. 

The booklet, ‘School Sav- 
ings Banking,” offers informa- 
tion on systems, costs, and pro- 
motional methods. 

The chairman of the School 
Savings Committee is Rowland 


be | 


Surveys Business Trend 
As Credit Policy Guide 


A.B.A. Commission Gets 


Local Data From Banks 


About 500 representative 
banks have been queried by the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion as to local business condi- 
tions which would affect the 


| extension of bank credit. 


This is the Commission's 


| fourth semiannual survey of 


360 Banks Now Provide | 


this nature in the past two 
years. 

‘The survey gives us an op- 
portunity to mark the trend in 


| various factors affecting credit, 
| detect changes during the last 
| half of 1948, and enables us to 


get some indication of the ef- 
fectiveness of the A.B.A. pro- 


credit in keeping with the Asso- 
ciation’s program for curbing 
inflation,” said Kenton R. 
Cravens, Commission chair- 
man, in announcing the survey. 
Mr. Cravens is vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis. 


A.1.B. Council Meeting 
in Houston, Jan. 26-29 


The midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the 
American Institute of Banking 
will be held in the Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 26-29, 
1949, it is announced by Pierre 
N. Hauser, president of the 
Institute and vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

Houston Chapter, of which 
E. J. Holm, Union National 
Bank of Houston, is president, 
will be official host to the 
meeting. The Administrative 
Advisory, Educational Advi- 
sory, Finance, Nominating, 
Program, and Transportation 
Committees of the Council 
will meet on Jan. 26, followed 
by sessions of the Council on 
Jan. 27, 28, and 29. 


R. McElvare, vice-president of 
the Division, and senior execu- 
tive vice-president of The 
Bank for Savings, New York. 
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Recent A.B.A. Mailings 


Here is a partial list of 
A.B.A. material mailed during 
November to groups indicated. 

ADVERTISING: Christmas 
and New Year follow-up ma- 
terial, consisting of two folders 
—‘Time Out to Say Thanks” 
and “A Thank You Note,” 
to all member banks and state 
secretaries. 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM: 
Agricultural Commission’s 
1949 program for country 
banks, to official family and ag- 
ricultural committees, A.B.A.; 
deans and directors, agricul- 
tural colleges; selected agricul- 
tural leaders; agricultural com- 
mittees of state bankers associ- 
ations; state association presi- 
dents and secretaries. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: Study 
“Bank Credit for American 
Agriculture,”” based on the 
Agricultural Commission’s an- 
nual survey, to A.B.A. agri- 
cultural committees, selected 
agricultural leaders, deans and 
directors of agricultural col- 
leges, agricultural committees 
of state bankers association 
and state secretaries. 

CONSUMER CREDIT: Three- 
page report of delinquency sur- 
vey figures, forms for reporting 
next month’s figures and self- 
addressed return envelope, to 
approximately 200 banks par- 
ticipating in program, Con- 
sumer Credit Committee mem- 
bers, small complimentary list, 
and state secretaries. 

CUSTOMER RELATIONS: Re- 
vised edition (October 1948) 
“Conference Guide for a Bank 
Customer Relations Clinic” 
with script of slide film, “It’s 
Up to US!,”’ to secretaries. 


Part of the audience at Chicago Mid-Continent Trust Conference. (Story on page 78) 


Staff Relations with Trust Customer Manual 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


arise in the administration of 
trust accounts. The effect of 
the trust institution’s policy 
and procedure on customer re- 
lations, along with the im- 
portant part played by the 
individual employee in devel- 
oping customer relations is also 
covered. 

The appendix provides a 
brief, comprehensive outline of 
the functions of a modern trust 
department. 


Instructors’ Handbook 
To aid trust institutions in 


using the manual, the Trust 
Division has also published an 
instructors’ handbook. This 
book tells how to organize and 
conduct staff conference group 
meetings and makes sugges- 
tions on frequency of meetings, 
choosing of conference partic- 
ipants, assignment of reading 
material, and subjects for con- 
ference discussion. 

Both books were prepared 
by the Division’s Committee 
on Trust Information. Mem- 
bers of this committee are: 
Harve H. Page, second vice- 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


. 13-15 
cago, Ill 
7-9 


Mid-Winter Trust 
New York, N. Y. 


National Credit Conference, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Apr. 9-12 
Apr. 13-15 
May 5-6 
May 
May 9-10 
May 11-12 


president, The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, chairman; 
George D. Cheery, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, First 
National Bank, Jersey City; 
John William Clegg, Jr., trust 
officer, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia; Allan Herrick, 
advertising manager, Security- 
First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; Earl S. MacNeill, as- 
sistant vice-president, Irving 
Trust Company, New York; 
Towner Phelan, vice-president, 
St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; and Merle E. 
Selecman, deputy manager in 
charge of the Trust Division. 


Florida, Columbus and McAllister Hotels, Miami 
Georgia, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
Western Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco, Calif. 


May 12 

May 12-13 
May 12-14 
May 17-18 
May 18-20 
May 18-20 
May 22-24 
May 23-25 
May 25-26 


Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott | 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Kansas, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Ohio, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


State Associations 


Southern States Secretaries’ Conference, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

New York, Farm Credit School, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse 

New York, Mid-Winter Dinner, Hotel Commodore, 
New York 

Illinois, Mid-Winter Conference and Dinner, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 

Missouri, Bankers Conference, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia 


Other Organizations 


Financial Public Relations Association, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 
National Association ‘of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 2 
May 12-14 
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Bank Credit in 1949 


VERAL hundred bankers from all 

sections of the United States will 

meet in Chicago, December 13-15, 
for a look at the business and economic 
problems that have developed since the 
banks, nearly a year ago, started their 
voluntary anti-inflation program. 

Held under auspices of the American 
Bankers Association, the coming Na- 
tional Credit Conference at the Hotel 
Sherman was called by President Evans 
Woollen, Jr., so that top management 
bankers might “arrive at bank credit 
policies that will fit the needs of the 
individual community and the bank.” 
It is expected that the bankers’ deliber- 
ations will be formulated into an activ- 
ity program for channeling credit into 
productive uses and for opposing infla- 
tionary and speculative lending. A reg- 
istration of well over 1,000 bankers is 
anticipated. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder has been added to the list of 
speakers published in BANKING last 
month. Mr. Snyder will address the 
opening conference session on Mon- 
day, December 13, at which President 
Woollen will outline the objectives 
of the meeting. Factors influencing 
credit policies will be discussed by 
Mark A. Brown, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

The first afternoon session will pro- 
vide an unusual opportunity for ob- 
taining a broad survey of credit con- 
ditions, prospects and policies for 1949 
in the four principal geographical re- 
gions of the United States. The outlook 
for the West will be reported by Reno 


Odlin, president of the Puget Sound 
National Bank of Tacoma, and a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Council. 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president 
of Boston’s Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank, will cover the situation in the 
East. The spokesman for the South is 
Fred F. Florence, president of the Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, while 
Henry A. Atwood, president of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis and a 
member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, will report the outlook in the North. 


All Loan Groups Covered 


The sessions of the second day will be 
devoted to discussions of the various 
credit categories, including commercial 
loans, commodity loans, consumer in- 
stalment financing, farm equipment 
financing, small business instalment 
loans, and loans to veterans. 

The group of speakers on com- 
mercial lending includes Lester E. 
Shippee, executive vice-president, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company; 
Walter Rehfeld, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Walter L. Webb, vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem. Joseph M. 
Dodge, president of The Detroit Bank 
and immediate past president of the 
American Bankers Association, will 
speak on a selective credit policy. 

Branches of instalment lending will 
be discussed by Thomas C. Boushall, 
president, Bank of Virginia, Richmond; 
Richard W. Trefz, president, Beatrice 
(Nebraska) State Bank; and Carl M. 


Crepit CONFERENCE 
SPEAKERS 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder, 
left, and Frank C. 
Rathje, president of 
the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company 
and former president 
of the American Bank- 
ers Association 


Flora, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. Robert C. 
Downie, president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will cover loans to veterans. 

Real estate lending problems are to 
be analyzed by William A. Marcus, 
senior vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, and Robert 
M. Morgan, vice-president, Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank. 

C. W. Bailey, president of the First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, and former president of the 
Association, speaks on a credit policy 
for agricultural loans. 

As previously reported, others on the 
three-day program include A.B.A. past 
presidents W. Randolph Burgess, chair- 
man of the executive committee, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, and a 
Federal Advisory Council member; 
Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company; and Frank 
C. Rathje, president, Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company; also, Dr. 
Willard E. Atkins, chairman of the 
economics department, Washington 
Square College, New York University; 
Kenton R. Cravens, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission; F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and vice-president of 
the Association; and William F. Kelly, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the Association’s Con- 
sumer Credit Committee. 
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4 That’s why so many banks have install ed Mosler 
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~~ —— Safes. Not only are they more convenient 
we use, but they protect your irreplaceable records 

City right on the spot. 


ve. card and check file 

se for 24-hour fire 

Na protection 


These twin bookkeeping safes were 


lly, specially designed by Mosler for 
any Machine-posted bank records. The 
= left-hand receding-door safe houses 


two trays—one for ledger sheets, 
one for statements. A utility drawer 
beneath holds signature cards or 
other records. The right-hand safe 
has four drawers, each housing 
three removable trays for cancelled 
checks after posting. The operator 
never has to leave her machine! 


Most important of all, it takes only — 
seconds to close the doors when pena he iI-| Tested and certified by the independent Under- 


4 writers’ Laboratories, Inc., these safes are 
tril protect awarded their “‘B” label for two hour fire resist-. 


ing the contents. For your bank’s inchaitt 
protection—and for greater oper- uding 30-foot drop or impact. test, 


ating efficiency—write or phone 

your nearest Mosler office today I 

for our special booklet on Book- aoe er at e G. 
keeping Safes. There’s no obliga- Main office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y iN 


tion, of course. 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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Sound Control 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


workers in factories shown by the Col- 
gate survey is matched by banking re- 
ports regarding people who operate 
bookkeeping and other type business 
machines. A Philadelphia banker says, 
after installing an acoustical ceiling, 
“we no longer have distracting noise 
in our machine rooms. The result is 
fewer errors and greater efficiency.” 

There are several types of acoustical 
materials available. One of the most 
satisfactory is said to be the perforated 
metal ceiling unit ‘containing a rock 
wool pad. Sounds are trapped by the 
perforations and smothered by the ab- 
sorbent rock wool. The metal has a 
baked enamel finish which may be 
washed repeatedly without injury. It 
may be painted and repainted without 
loss of sound absorbing efficiency. It also 
has a high co-efficient of light reflec- 
tion. 

These units may be applied directly 
to the ceiling surface or hung to form a 
suspended ceiling. In either case the 
units are snapped into tee bars. This 
method of application also permits a 
part of the ceiling to be taken down and 
relocated without loss of materials. 


Anorner type of sound control treat- 
ment widely used by banks is a per- 
forated facing backed by rock wool 
pads or other absorbent material. Some 
types are fireproof and immune to 
conditions that might. cause deteriora- 
tions. Stone-like in appearances, cer- 
tain acoustic materials harmonize ad- 
mirably with other structural materials 
frequently used in banking rooms. 

Where budget restrictions are a ma- 
jor consideration, acoustical units com- 
posed of drilled fiberboard may be used 
in many locations. These fiberboard 
units have an exceptionally high factor 
of sound absorption and may be painted 
and repainted without interfering with 
their acoustical effectiveness. 

For one thing, the use of drilled fiber- 
board panels does not require any struc- 
tural changes in existing rooms or build- 
ings. They may either be cemented 
to plaster, concrete or plaster board 
. ceilings, or nailed to wood furring. The 
drilled holes which are scientifically de- 
signed, extend into the fiberboard units 
to increase the absorbing effectiveness 
of the material. Sound waves, as they 
strike the units, enter the holes where 
the sound energy is dissipated. 

With all of these accousticat materials 
“dry construction” methods are used. 
Application is speedy and the incon- 
venience of dust and dampness is elimi- 
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The Balance Sheet Aspect 


The widespread activity in modernization and new construction 
of bank premises reported by BANKING in continuing surveys on the 
subject has withal a reasonable relation to the balance sheet. 

Statistics compiled for BANKING by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation indicate that the combined value of building, 
equipment and fixtures, as reported to FDIC for all insured com- 
mercial banks, dropped to a low of $899 million on June 1946, from 
$1,067 million on June 30, 1941. As of June 30, 1948, the value of 
total plant, equipment and fixtures had risen to only $967 million. 

“There is no evidence that insured commercial banks have spent 
excessive amounts for premises, furniture or fixtures since the end 
of the war,” FDIC stated. “The value of bank premises carried on 
the books of banks declined steadily from the middle of 1941 to the 
middle of 1947. In the last year this item has shown a moderate in- 
crease.”” However, FDIC added, since the end of 1945, the value of 
furniture and fixtures, apart from bank premises, was nearly double 
the end of 1945. 

As to bank premises, they are relatively much lower than prewar, 
since the aggregate of premises, furniture and fixtures is “still be- 
low prewar relationship to either total assets or to total capital ac- 
counts,” FDIC observed. 

“With these foregoing figures in mind, bankers should be con- 
gratulated on their practical approach to this situation,” said 
FDIC Chairman Maple T. Harl. As yet there is no evidence, he 
indicated, that banks are plunging in their expenditures on premises 
and equipment. Being neither critical of banks which have ex- 
pended money on the physical plant, nor intending to suggest any 
arbitrary rules in the matter, Mr. Harl simply cautions the use 


of the old investment addage: Stop, look, and listen. 


nated. Once in place any of these 
units are ready for immediate use, since 
they are all decorative in their own de- 
sign. 

This is a real advantage of any job 
but of special value in remodeling, 
where ceilings may be cracked or other- 
wise disfigured. In such rooms it is pos- 
sible to redecorate and remove noise 
in one simple operation. 


Hundreds of photographs submitted 
to our traveling exhibit of new and re- 
modeled banking quarters show adapta- 
tion of these advantages. Numerous 
small banks investing modest sums in 
redecoration have taken advantage of 
modern acoustic materials to refinish 
ceilings and deaden sound. There are 
also numerous cases of bank quarters 
which have built false ceilings with 
acoustic treatment to improve appear- 
ance and quiet sound, and there are 
others which like the case history dis- 
cussed this month have added second 
floors in areas formerly wasted by high 
vaulted ceilings which serve no prac- 
tical purpose. 

While our editorial comment on these 
subjects is not in any way intended to 
influence expenditures for any type of 
product, we are inclined to take the 
view expressed by Charles N. Batcheler, 


executive vice-president of the Dart- 
mouth National Bank of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, who recently discussed 
modern methods and machines in bank 
operations. It was his thesis that banks 
in his Federal Reserve district, accord- 
ing to reports, spent 40 cents of every in- 
come dollar on wages and salaries, and 
only one and a half cents for furniture, 
fixtures and equipment. If, says he, 
efficiency and productivity can be stim- 
ulated with small, low-cost improve- 
ments, then such investments are bound 
to benefit the value of a bank’s largest 
cost item. And we feel obliged to add 
that work conditions generally are one 
of banking’s strongest assets in develop- 
ing sound customer and employee rela- 
tions. 


“Nickels, dimes and quarters, you dumb- 
bell!” 
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WHY SMART, DISTINCTIVE STORE PROPERTIES 


bigger revenue 


old worthwhile tenants longer 


4 AFTER 


WHEN YOU MODERNIZE your 
store properties like this, you will 
literally have tenants fighting for 
long-term leases. And, when you 
allow loans fo individual mer- 
chants for such work, you have 
the soundest loan risks possible. 


“PITTSBURGH 


STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - B 


TSI BURGH 


VEN with today’s scarcity of 
E available stores, progressive 
merchants want a place that is 
modern, attractive . . . that stands 
out in the community. They realize 
that modernization means more cus- 
tomers, greater sales, higher profits. 
And when store properties handled 
by your bank are remodeled to give 
retailers these advantages, you can 
be sure that you will have tenants 
clamoring for them. The result is 
more revenue for your bank—long- 
term leases held by worthwhile mer- 
chants. The banks that have mod- 
ernized their store properties with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal have proved this to 
their profit. 

Then, too, there are scores of re- 
tailers in your community. who, 
spurred on by our consistent ad- 
vertising in twenty-three leading 
retail magazines, are anxious to 
modernize their stores. Most of these 
merchants require cash to carry out 
their programs. And this represents 
an additional opportunity for your 
bank to make loans on a sound basis. 

We believe you will be interested 
in receiving a copy of our new book, 
showing how Pittsburgh Glass and 
Pittco Store Front Metal have been 
utWized to bring greater “eye- 
appeal” and profit-pull to countless 
businesses. Why not fill in and re- 
turn the coupon, now? 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2334-8 Grant Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, please send 
us @ FREE copy of your brochure, “Modern 
Ways for Modern Days.” 


Name 


USHES - PLASTICS 
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Pitcher Learns Banking 


— seasons in the National 
League, Pitcher Bop CHESNES, the 
sensational rookie who won 14 and lost 
six games for the Pirates this year, plans 
to be in the staff lineup at The Colonial 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

CHESNES is in the bank’s business de- 
velopment department, with the inten- 
tion of learning a profession he can fol- 
low when his ball-playing days are over. 

C. A. McCutntocx, Co!onial’s presi- 
dent, who did some pitching himself in 
his younger days at Kiski Prep, says 
CHESNES will work in every department 
so that he can learn banking from the 
bottom up. During the past Summer, 
when he was the fans’ idol because of his 
work for the Pirates, CHESNES got ac- 
quainted with- members of the bank’s 
staff who suggested his extra-curricular 
career. 


Paterson Consolidation 


a First Paterson (New Jersey) 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
which was headed by A.B.A. Vice- 
president F. RAYMOND PETERSON, and 
the Second National Bank of Paterson 
have been consolidated as the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. PETERSON, who was board chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
First, holds the same positions in the 
new bank. Louis F. SaArLer, chairman 
of the Second National, is vice-chair- 
man, and BENJAMIN P. RIAL, formerly 
president of the First, occupies the 
presidency. 

Mr. PETERSON, elected to his post in 
the Association at the 1948 convention 
in Detroit, has a wide banking experi- 
ence, including service as a national 
bank examiner. Mr. SAILER, an ex- 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank of Paterson, is a former officer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


a6 


Pitcher Bob Chesnes of the Pirates gets a 

few pointers on banking from his new boss, 

President C. A. McClintock of the Colonial 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh 


Mr. RIAL, with the Paterson National 
Bank when it was consolidated with the 
First in 1946, was nine years execu- 
tive vice-president of the Westchester 
County National Bank of Peekskill, 
New York. He also has been a national 
bank examiner. 

Other officers of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company include: 
Senior vice-president, ERNEsT E. BLav- 
VELT, formerly president of the Second 
National; vice-president and cashier, 
CuarRLES A. TscHOPP; vice-presidents, 
Joun T. DeEicHTON, ANDREW DERIT- 
TER, Leo W. Erricu, STEPHEN D. 
GERMOND, FRED LABAUGH, ConraD C. 
LEGARE, WILLIAM LIVESEY, and FELIx 
G. PITTET. 


Fort Worth Bank Wins Ad 
Honor 
f ber Fort Worth National Bank has 
rec 


eived the Socrates High Award of 
the Year, given by Bank Ad-Views, a 


New York publication, in an annual 
competition for advertising programs of 
several hundred banks in the United 
States and Canada. 

The bank was commended for its 
“consistently effective newspaper ad- 
vertising” and special recognition was 
paid its advertising representatives, 
REED Sass, assistant cashier in charge of 
advertising, and ARNOLD L. STEPHENS 
of its advertising department. 

A commentary on the award by the 
judges said: ‘The Fort Worth National 
Bank recently celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary. The bank has experienced 
years of banking success since the days 
when horse-drawn trolley cars and rail- 
way locomotives were making their 
debuts in Fort Worth. High pressure 
selling proposals have always been ab- 
sent from its copy. The drama of every- 
day living is its background, combined 
with a keen common knowledge of the 
importance of progress in relation to the 
individual citizen.” 

The Socrates Award is made on a 
point basis, the points being won on 
“best advertisements” of the banks. 
Fort Worth National’s winning pro- 
gram, which ended October 1, included 
a series on “Fort Worth Since 1873,” 
based on events in the city’s life. 


A Secretary's Question 
Is Answered 


At years ago Miss KATHERINE C. 
LaCAILLE, secretary to RoBERT L. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


A. L, Stephens Reed Sass 


AN 


the 


in Chicago 


AS YOUR BANK 


You are cordially invited to use The First National 
Bank of Chicago as your correspondent. To serve you, 
and to insure prompt attention in all correspondent 
bank relationships, there is an experienced group of 
officers which devotes its entire time to this work. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman 
James B. Forcan BentTLey G. McCLoup 


Vice-Chairman President 


BANK AND BANKERS DIVISION OFFICERS 

Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 
Tuomas J. Nucent Vice-President 
Haroip W. Lewis Vice-President 
Metvin H. Asst. Vice-President 
Verne L. BARTLING Asst. Vice-President 
Cuares F, NEWHALL Assistant Cashier 


EDWARD DECKER ; Assistant Cashier 
Vietor C. von MEDING Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
Dominick, president of the Traders 
Gate City National Bank at Kansas 
City, Missouri, asked her boss if he 
thought she’d be a stenographer all her 
life. 

Mr. Domrnick hadn’t thought much 
about it, and he answered by asking a 
question himself: “What would you 
like to be?” He suggested that she make 
up her mind; in his opinion Miss La- 
CAILLE was the sort of person who 
could reach just about any goal she 
aimed at. 

“About two months later,” he re- 
calls, ‘we decided to make FHA loans. 
Nobody in the bank knew anything 


Miss LaCaille James Sartor 
about them, so I called Miss LACAILLE 
over and told her that she was not 
going to be a stenographer all her life. 
She was now the FHA loan depart- 
ment.” 

KATHERINE LACAILLE didn’t know 
much about real estate, but she knew 


When you think of Pittsburgh, 
Think of Peoples First 


Pittsburgh's industrial leadership is fortified by its 
abundant supplies of raw materials and basic energy. 


The abandonment of the basing point system of pricing 
steel presents additional important advantages to fabri- 
cators and is increasing the migration of lighter manu- 
facturing to Pittsburgh. Peoples First National, with 
its 14 completely staffed offices, is in excellent position 
to keep its Correspondents advised on developments in 
this area. Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


how to learn. She started an intensive 
study course—one of several she’s taken 
since joining the bank staff as a ste- 
nographer in 1928—and became expert 
in FHA regulations. President Dominick 
believes that today “she knows more 
about FHA loans than any other person 
in Kansas City.” 

Today, also, there’s a new bronze 
plate on a desk at the Traders Gate 
City. It reads: “ Miss LACAILLE, Assist- 
ant Cashier.” 

The promotion that made her the 
first woman officer in the bank’s 48-year 
history came at a directors’ meeting 
this Fall. 

Miss LACAILLE was born on a Kansas 
farm, taught school in the Kickapoo 
community, then moved to Kansas 
City and into banking. Ten years ago 
she became Mr. DomInick’s secretary. 
And now knows, very definitely, that 
her future is not stenography. 


Sartor Promoted 


AMES SARTOR, who has been executive 
J vice-president of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank in Augusta, 
Georgia, is now first vice-president of 
the bank, a new position. He came to 
the main office in Atlanta on December 


| 1 to work with President Mrs B. 


LANE, JR., in the administrative direc- 
tion of the C. & S. in its six-city 
operations. 

Mr. Sartor began as a bookkeeper in 


| Atlanta 27 years ago and has had a wide 


| 


| experience throughout the bank’s or- 


ganization. In Augusta his successor is 


| Prerce G. Burcu, formerly president 
| of the Citizens & Southern Bank of 


La Grange, Georgia. 


Gates Joins Title Guarantee 


TH the integration of Lawyers 

Title Corporation of New York 
into the title division of Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, Artemus L. GATEs, 
well-known banker, becomes chairman 
of the latter’s title insurance advisory 
committee. 

Mr. GaTEs was president of the New 
York Trust Company when, September 
1941, he resigned to become Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics. 
He was later Navy Under Secretary. 


Herman Berniker A. L. Gates 


Minky 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 
BANKING 


NG 


Title Guarantee has purchased the 
capital stock of Lawyers from Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company and C.I.T. Finan- 
cial Corporation, HERMAN BERNIKER, 
executive vice-president of Lawyers, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
Title Guarantee and heads its title in- 
surance division. CHARLES F. NoyYEs, 
prominent New York City real estate 
man, is a newly elected trustee of the 
company. 


Detroit Merger 


Ma" of Bankers Trust Company 
and Equitable Trust Company, 
both of Detroit, under the name Bank- 
ers-Equitable Trust Company, was 
scheduled to become effective Novem- 
ber 30. 

Otto G. WIsMER, president of Bank- 
ers Trust, has been named chairman 
and chief executive officer of the con- 
solidated bank, while the president is to 
be OttveR D. Marcks, president of 
Equitable. The executive vice-president 
is Jonn C. Cook, formerly assistant to 
the president of Bankers Trust. 

Other officers are: RALPH NIxoONn, sen- 
ior vice-president; NELSoN F. ADAms, 
vice-president and trust officer; Wi1- 
BUR J. DANAHER, secretary; OLIN H. 
WYMAN, treasurer; ALLEN CRAWFORD, 
Wititram F. Crooke, ANDREW F. 
Dowp, Hucu LINDENMAN, Harry A. 
MILLARD and JoHN W. SANDERS, vice- 
presidents. 


“The Bankers” 


AT’s the title of a Fortune magazine 
November article which says that 
although the American commercial 
bankers “no longer control the com- 
modity they deal in,” the banks and 
bankers “still exert an important in- 
fluence on the course of trade.” 

“Bankers,” asserts Fortune, “rarely 
get rich quick now, and they acquire 
practically no power or glory. Why does 
a man want to be a banker? .. . Be- 
cause he enjoys being on the inside of 
business.” 

The article reviews changes in bank- 
ing during and since the depression, in- 
troduces numerous well-known bankers, 
pictures 26 of them, and points up cur- 
rent banking problems. 

“The quasi-civil-service nature of a 


banking career,” it says, “is emphasized | 


by the efforts that the banks make to 
educate promising personnel. Admis- 
sion to the banker-sponsored Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers is as 
eagerly sought by promising young 


bankers as is appointment to the Na- | 


tional War College at Washington by 
rising staff officers.” 


December 1948 


Observing that “all this is to the 
good,” the article goes on to say that the 
bankers “might well ask themselves 
whether their own overemphasis upon 
security may not be costing them many 
a promising recruit.” 

Photographs of these bankers illus- 
trate the text: WrtL1aM W. CAMPBELL, 
president, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City; WALTER R. 
Bruson, president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix; RENo ODLIN, presi- 
dent, Puget Sound National, Tacoma; 
Evans WOoLLEN, Jr., chairman, 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
and A.B.A. president; WiILLiam W. 
CROCKER, president, Crocker First Na- 


tional, San Francisco; RoBert M. 
HANnEs, president, Wachovia:Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem; Tom 
K. Smrru, chairman, Boatmen’s Na- 
tional, St. Louis; Wrt1AM F. Kurtz, 
president, Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking, and Trusts, Philadelphia; 
JosePpH M. Donce, president, Detroit 
Bank; RoBert L. THORNTON, chairman, 
Mercantile National, Dallas; 
THROP W. ALDRICH, chairman, Chase 
National, New York; W. ‘RANDOLPH 
BurGEss, chairman, executive commit- 
tee, National City Bank of New York; 
Epwarp E. Brown, chairman, First 
National, Chicago; FRED F. FLORENCE, 
president, Republic National, Dallas; 
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CapiraL 
$10,000,000 
SurPLus 
$20,000,000 


we do the jobs 9! 


KANSAS CITY’S LARGEST BANK 


New England Beacon 


Seafarers have long relied on Boston Light 
to guide them into Boston Harbor. When 
you need a guide to New England banking 
conditions, this institution offers the experi- 
ence and enthusiasm you require to handle 
your banking problems. You can rely on 
Shawmut for effective action. 


«Outstanding Strength” for 112 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SSS 


(Ommerce rust Ompany” 


Capital Funds Exceed 21 Million Dollars 


Established 1865 © © * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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na | in KANSAS CITY .-: Call on Commerce 
nt A thorough knowledge of present day business conditions in 
- Kansas City and its trade territory - -* PLUS widespread con- 
J nections with local industry and business - -° places the Com- 
merce Trust in © preferred position to serve correspondent 
——_—__—_—_———-¥ banks to their individual advantage- 
This important factor is enhanced by the fact that all the 
details are engineered for prompt, dependable action by men 
with intimate knowledge and experience- More than 1,300 
dent banks located in A2 states attest to the fact that 
to 
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James M. Kemper, chairman, Com- 
merce Trust, Kansas City, Missouri; 
B. K. PatTEerson, president, St. Joseph 
Bank and Trust Company, South Bend; 
GEORGE WHITNEY, president, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, New York; 
Rosert V. FLEMING, chairman and 
president, Riggs National, Washington, 
D. C.; RicHarD chairman, 
Mellon National, Pittsburgh; SmpNEy 
B. Concpon, president, National City, 
Cleveland; Henry ATwoop, president, 
First National, Minneapolis; Jonn A. 
SIBLEY, chairman, Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta; A. P. GIANNINI, 
founder chairman, Bank of America; 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., chairman, 


First National, Boston; ALEXANDER C. 
NAGLE, president, First National, New 
York; and Freperic A. Ports, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia National. 


Herbert M. Chamberlain 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, retired 
officer and a director of the Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, died October 2 at the age of 70. 
He was president of the State Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1936-37; president of the Utah 
Bankers Association in 1931-32; and a 
member of the State Depository Board 
from the time of its organization. 


The expansion and development of business is adding greater responsi- 
bility to Kansas Banking. Informed service and capable supervision of 
financial paper are commodities in daily demand at the Fourth National 


Bank in Wichita. 


Industry is reaching into foreign markets, agriculture is expanding to 


global proportions and management is seeking advice on the new com- 


plications of world commerce. Bankers are faced with problems that 


were of little concern in this vicinity a few years ago. It is a pleasure 


to offer our experience in these matters to our banking friends and 


theit patrons. 


Feel free to call on us at any time. Our facilities are at your command. 


THE FOURTH 


Douglas at axkel 


VATIONAL BANK 


WrircHITA 


“Wichita 2 Kansas 


IMSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN started his bank- 
ing career as a messenger for the Walker 
at the age of 19 and when he retired in 
January 1948 was its executive vice- 
president. 


Led by Grand Master FRanx M. 
Totton, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, 100 Greater New York 
Masons recently donated blood at the 
Red Cross Blood Center in Manhattan. 
Mr. Totton said that approximately 
5,000 Masons would participate in a 
year-round program which has 1,000 
pints of blood as its fall goal. Mayor 
O’Dwyer officially congratulated the 
banker on the Masons’ project. 


“How I Got the Business in Govern- 
ment” is the title of an article in Col- 
lier’s for November 6 by A. L. M. 


| Wiccrns, former president of the Amer- 
| ican Bankers Association. Based on his 
| experiences as Under Secretary of the 


Treasury, the article’s gist is that 


| economy in government is popular in 


theory but quite unpopular when ap- 
plied to specific situations—jobs, for 
instance. 


R. L. Polk & Company of Detroit, 


| publisher of Polk’s Bankers Encyclo- 


pedia, has established a permanent 
office in Nashville, Tennessee, which 
will be the headquarters for the com- 
pany’s bankers division. S. J. Moors, 
sales manager of that division for the 
past six years, has been made a vice- 
president and is in the new Nashville 
office. He joined the organization in 
1936 as a salesman. 


H. Dovctas Davis, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the Plainfield 
(New Jersey) Trust Company, is now 
president, succeeding Dewitt Hubbell 
who has resigned but continues as a 
director. Mr. Davis, who has been 
active in A.B.A. affairs, recently com- 
pleted a three-year term as a member 
of the Executive Council. He was state 
chairman of the Association’s Federal 


| Legislative Council last year, and pre- 


viously held several positions in the 
Trust Division, including membership 


| on its executive committee. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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A Bank Is Known... 


...... by its initiative in 


helping correspondent banks when 


unusual situations arise. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
Bank of Montreal has appointed 
Wiiti1am H. Ramsay, assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department, to the 
new position of special representative in 
the bank’s San Francisco office. 


Joun M. Bupp, president of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
has been elected a director of the Chi- 
cago National Bank. 


Among seven new members of the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
is S. SLOAN Cott, president of Bankers 


Trust Company, New York. 


co-OPE 


Let us handle 7 
Cleveland and the 
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W. H. Ramsay J. M. Budd 


F. BuRKARD, treasurer of 
First National Stores, Inc., is now a 
diréctor of State Street Trust Company, 
Boston. 


Ben M. Backus, until recently re- 


view examiner in the Madison, Wiscon- 


RATION 


quirements in 

s Area - 

e, resulting 
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erce and indust®y 
assist you 
urately and 
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B. M. Backus A. N. Gentes 


sin, district office of FDIC, has joined 
the staff of the Marine National Ex- 
change Bank of Milwaukee. He is in the 
bank’s state division. 


Guaranty Trust Company announces 
the elections of ALEXANDER N. GENTEs 
as a vice-president and JoHN R. Dory 
as an assistant secretary. Mr. GENTEs 
has been in the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment since 1924. He has written ex- 
tensively on foreign banking subjects, 
and is regarded as an authority on 
import and export procedures. Mr. 
Dory is in the same department. 


When Governor Earle Clements of 
Kentucky set up a state board to de- 
velop and publicize the state’s re- 
sources, he appointed as chairman 
Eart R. Morr, president of The 
Louisville Trust Company. Mr. Mur, 
long active in public affairs in Ken- 
tucky, was the first president of the 
state’s chamber of commerce. In the 
American Bankers Association he was 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
at the 1948 convention. Also, he is a 
member of the Small Business Credit 
Commission, the Credit Policy Com- 
mission, and Kentucky chairman of the 
Treasury Savings Bonds Committee. 


FRED PETERS, formerly Director of 
Banking for Nebraska, has been elected 
an assistant vice-president of The 
United States Bank of Omaha. He is 
in the correspondent bank division of 
which AusTIN L. VICKERY, a newly ap- 
pointed vice-president, is in charge. 


MarsHALt S. CLoyp, advertising 
and public relations director at the 


| First National Bank in Dallas, has been 


appointed to a vice-presidency. FARRIS 
CAMPBELL, JR., is a new assistant vice- 
president in the new business depart- 


ment. 


Fred Peters M. S. Cloyd 
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Stockholders’ Party 


Ts. invitations, signed by FRANK P. 
PowERs, president of the Kanabec 
State Bank of Mora, Minnesota, said: 

“ Arrangements have been completed 
for the annual banquet to be given 
Thursday evening, October 21, at the 
Mora Creamery Auditorium commenc- 
ing promptly at 7 P.M., for the stock- 
holders and employees of the Bank and 
for the officers, directors and operators 
of the Creameries located in this vicin- 
ity. We cordially invite you to be our 
guest that evening. 

“We are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing been able to secure Colonel E. B. 
Miller, the hero of Bataan, for guest 
speaker. ... 

“As usual, the wives are also included 
in this invitation.” 

The guests at this 12th annual party 
included not only the bank and cream- 
ery people, but also the officers and 
directors of the Ogilvie State Bank, the 
Mora School faculty, and numerous 
bankers from Minneapolis—a total of 
226 persons. 

After dinner there was an entertain- 
ment program and a short talk by Presi- 
dent Powers who told of the bank’s 
growth and services and introduced the 
members of his staff. Colonel Miller’s 
address advocated preparedness and 
universal military training. 

Mr. PoweERs is in his second term as 
treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
has added to its staff as executive vice- 
president JoHN W. Hooper, formerly 
vice-president in charge of finance of 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany. A trustee of the bank for five 
years, Mr. Hooper will remain as chair- 
man of the company’s finance com- 
mittee. 


Puitre LivincsToN, vice-president 
and secretary of the Security Trust 
Company, Miami, has been appointed 
trust officer. Formerly with the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, he is a descendant of Philip 
Livingston, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Philip Livingston J. W. Hooper 


“A Lot of Fun” 


I you’re passing the Bank of Quitman 
in Quitman, Georgia, on a Saturday 
morning, like as not you’ll see 93-year- 
old SAMUEL STEVENS ROUNTREE in the 
doorway handing shiny dimes to kids. 
That’s one of his favorite pastimes. 
On other days you'll probably find 
Mr. ROUNTREE, chairman of the bank, 
attending to its business inside, for he’s 
still an active banker. He’s been head 
of the board since 1946 when he retired 
from the presidency, a position he had 
held since 1917. His service to the bank 
goes back to 1888, the year it was 
founded. He was then vice-president. 
Mr. ROUNTREE came to Quitman at 
the age of 10. His business career in- 
cludes the organization of a grocery 
company which subsequently extended 
over the South; he has also been presi- 
dent of the Quitman Mills, a director of 
the Citizens Bank of Americus, Georgia, 
and president of the South Georgia 
Railroad. He has set up several philan- 
thropic funds to provide medical care 
for worthy people. : 
“All the years have been a lot o 
fun,” says this nonagenarian banker. 
“ And, by golly, life is stil a lot of fun!” 


FREDERICK W. YoRK, vice-president 
of the Phenix National Bank of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Is'and, has retired after 
more than 46 years on the staff. 


Epmunp P. LIVINGSTON, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, has been elected 
treasurer of the New York Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 


SyDNEY G. STEVENS, formerly an as- 
sistant vice-president of The Bank of 
Manhattan Company, New York, has 
been elected executive vice-president of 
the Trenton (New Jersey) Banking 
Company. 


Joun R. Curistig, for the past five 
years junior vice-president in charge of 
advertising and public relations at Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, has resigned to become 
vice-president of Buchanan and Com- 
pany, Inc., national advertising agency. 


J. R. Christie S. G. Stevens 


F. H. Haggerson J. H. Simmen 


Frep H. HacGcerson, president of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, is a new trustee of Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City. 


United States Trust Company of 
New York has made H. JoHN SIMMEN 
vice-president in charge of banking 
operations. 


CLARENCE W. GRoTH has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
assigned to the Helena branch. CLINTON 
J. Larson, assistant cashier at the 
branch, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Conrad National Bank, 
Kalispell, Montana. 


Va H. MurrELt, who has been pres- 
ident of both the Commercial National 
Bank and the Continental-American 
Bank & Trust Company of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, has resigned the presidency 
of the former and assumed the duties of 
full-time president of the Continental- 
American. Mr. MuRRELL’s successor 
at the Commercial National where he 
had been president 16 years, will be 
named later. 


Recently elected vice-presidents of 
the New York Trust Company are: 
Joun E. Cookman, in charge of business 
in some middle western states; GRANGER 
CosTIKYAN, in charge of the credit and 
investment research department; J. 
PauL CRAWFORD, formerly a _ vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, who will have charge 
of business in New Jersey and parts of 
Pennsylvania; THomas Jr., 
southeastern seaboard states; and HENRY 
J. GeRTCHER, JR., who will head the 
corporate trust division. 


Wir S. Patton, 40 years a Hous- 
ton banker, has retired as vice-president 
and trust officer of the South Texas 
Commercial National Bank. 


Tuomas W. SmitH has retired as a 
vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia after nearly half 
a century in banking. He started with 
the old Merchants National Bank. 
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dren,.gifts for the needy, etc. It also 
contained a brief general survey (there 
wasn’t space for elaboration) of the 
music, decorations, staff celebrations 
and other festivities with which banks 
mark the holiday. 

After the November issue had gone to 
press we received several other letters 
that reported out-of-the-ordinary ways 
of celebrating the holiday. For instance: 

The First NATIONAL BANK in Palm 
_Beach gives a party to which each 
member of the staff brings a toy as a 
gift to another staffer. Later the pres- 
ents are turned over to the Salvation 
Army and other charitable organiza- 
tions for distribution to local children. 

For several years there’s been a 
Christmas music program in the lobby 
of THe Farmers Deposit NATIONAL 
Bank of Pittsburgh by choral groups 
sponsored by companies that are cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

The symphonic choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, comes to that city’s First Na- 
TIONAL BANK on an evening before 
Christmas and sings a carol program. 
The lobby is, of course, crowded, but 
amplifiers bring the music to the thou- 
sands who can’t get in to enjoy the 
concert as they sit on the benches along 
the main streets in the down-town area. 
The program is also broadcast over a 
local station. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK of 
Minneapolis, in addition to holiday 
music by its staff chorus, adds a special 
touch in the Christmas cards mailed by 
the officers and directors. The cards 
feature color paintings of the bank 
building, done by Clarence R. Chaney, 
vice-chairman of the board and a noted 
artist. Sorry, but we’re not equipped to 


BANKS PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Offers Buildings to Industries 


Frrst NATIONAL BANK OF AKRON, 
Ohio, has an unusual promotion plan 
for bringing industries to the city. By 
arrangement with a large insurance 
company, it offers a program whereby 
it will finance, pay for and erect a build- 
ing to the individual specifications of a 
business, without impairment of the 
newcomer’s working capital. 

“This building you would occupy 
under a long term lease,” it tells pros- 
pects, “with several renewal options on 
very favorable terms. Under this ar- 
rangement your company may have a 
home in Akron which is fully representa- 
tive of the wide prestige enjoyed by 
your product or service. Rents being 
deductible as an expense on income tax 
returns, this program has obvious ad- 
vantages over tenant ownership. First 
National, as one of its plus services, will 
be pleased to present details of this 
building plan at your convenience.” 

The plan is outlined in a booklet that 
also contains facts about Akron. It will 
be presented personally to top execu- 
tives of selected companies, First Na- 
tional President E. S. Patterson tells 
BANKING. It is further personalized by 
imprinting the recipient’s name and 
company on the cover. 


reproduce one of Mr. Chaney’s attrac- 
tive pictures. 

The FRANKLIN SQuaRE (New York) 
NATIONAL BANK has an elaborate 
Christmas program. This year’s decora- 
tions will transform the bank into a 
“Winter Wonderland” featuring large 
“snow princesses suspended from the 
lobby ceiling. There’ll also be a throne 
for Santa Claus, where he’ll hear the 
children’s Christmas wants; revolving 
front window floats that tell the “ Nut- 
cracker Suite” story; a diorama of the 


Right, Christ- 

mas carols at 

the Valley Na- 
tional 


Left, Franklin 
Square Nation- 
al’s diorama 


**Look to Houston” 


The Sout Texas COMMERCIAL Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Houston is inviting 
more than 5,000 executives of American 
business to “look to Houston for un- 
limited industrial opportunity.” 

A 24-page two-color brochure de- 
scribing the industrial growth of the 
city and outlining its advantages to 
business and industry has been pub- 
lished by the bank and is being sent to 
firms throughout the country. 

“South Texas Bank,” says Presi- 
dent Harris McAshan in a message to 
the executives, “believes in the future 
of Houston. It believes, too, that while 
the area has made substantial indus- 
trial progress, its period of greatest 
growth still lies ahead, particularly in 
the field of chemistry. 

“Executives seeking new plant sites, 
new markets, are invited to investigate 
Houston thoroughly, because here are 
unsurpassed opportunities in a great, 
growing and progressive section of our 
nation.” 

The brochure contains charts and 
graphs that show Houston’s growth 
over the past 20-odd years. It is lib- 
erally illustrated with photographs of 
new plants, new construction, industries 
on the Houston Ship Channel, etc. 


Nativity; and a professional marionette 
show. For Christmas Week the lobby 
will be turned into a theater, with a 
stage for the show and seats for the 
audience. The bank’s business activities 
are to be transferred to other parts of 
the building. 

The Phoenix College A Capella 
Choir, for the 16th consecutive year, 
will sing in the lobby of the VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, on the after- 
noon before Christmas. The first half 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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---with our new Remington Noiseless Typewriters” 


| foe Is on your payroll . . . however little you may 
realize the fact. It’s costing you money by lowering 
typing production and reducing clerical efficiency in gen- 
eral. Actual tests proved that a typist expends 20% more 
energy under noisy conditions . . . and her production is 
reduced about 5%. 

From these test results, it was concluded that a 15% 
reduction in noise brings a 5% increase in typing efh- 
ciency. Which means that within each and every typing 
station lies your greatest opportunity to cut office costs by 
increasing typing production. 

With the new Remington Noiseless on the job. . . you 
eliminate a main source of noise in your office. Typing 
production increases, office morale is better, telephone 
conversations are made easier. All thanks to exclusive 
Remington Rand silent pressure printing. Patterned after 
the operation of fine printing presses, it p-r-e-s-s-e-s the 
typebars against the paper swiftly and silently . . . gives 
perfect reproduction in the merest whisper of sound. 


Remiaglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


For an expert analysis of your typing station problems, 
without cost or obligation, mail the coupon below—today. 
Your nearby Remington Rand representative will make 
this analysis at your convenience . . . and then show you 
how the new Remington Noiseless 
can give you greater typing 
production and lower 
office costs. 


si 


“9, ANNIVERSARY 
%, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Typewriter Division, Dept. H-12 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Without cost or obligation on our part, please have your repre- 
sentative call to arrange for an analysis of our typing stations. 
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hour of the program will be transcribed nm 
and broadcast, as usual, over the seven 
stations of an Arizona network on 
Christmas morning. 

At THe BANK FoR SAviINnGs, New 
York City, there’ll be the usual staff- 
organized Christmas party for neigh- 
borhood children. The bank’s employees 
provide the presents—this year, dolls my 
for girls and dump trucks for boys. The 
gifts are distributed at a big community 
get-together in the bank just before the 
holiday. 


The symphonic choir 
is an annual Christmas 
feature at the First 
National Bank of St. 
Petersburg 


Allison 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA... 


. .. to advertise for new and repeat Time Sales business in your 
Payment Coupon Books. You reach your best prospects—your cus- 
tomers. The cost is small. And your message is sure to receive the 
right attention. 


Inserts, placed in timely positions between coupons, will do the job 
effectively and make your Payment Coupon Book an invaluable 
selling medium as weil as a collection form. Write to head office: 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Even the most optimistic 
i authorities have usually un- 
derestimated the growth 

and business opportunities 

of this greater metropoli- 
tan area. Over fifty-seven 
years of operation and 

34 branch offices in this 

community afford us ideal 

facilities to better serve 
our correspondent banks. 


CITIZENS 


Jao 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
HEAD OFFICE: FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


CENTRAL BANK & TRusT Company 
of Denver gives a Christmas party for 
the young members of its Honor Award 
Club, composed of Denverites under 14 
who have found and returned sums of 
money. Started three years ago by As- 
sistant Cashier T. Arthur Williams, the 
club’s membership today is approxi- 
mately 150 boys and girls, each of whom 
proudly wears the club pin, carries a 
Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. card given as a 
reward for honesty, and has at the Cen- 
tral a savings account started by the 
bank as a further token that it pays to 
return money someone else has lost. At 
the party, which is usually attended by 
the governor of Colorado, the mayor of 
Denver and the juvenile court judge, 
each club member gets a small mone- 
tary gift. 


Effective Car Cards 


CENTRAL BANK of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, reports excellent results from 
distinctive car cards for the development 
of personal loan business. 

The cards carry one-word captions, 
such as “prompt,” “confidential” or 
“courteous,” and are illustrated with 
simple cartoon-style drawings. Copy is 
brief and makes two points: that the 
reader need not be a depositor in order 
to borrow and that all loans are at 
regular bank rates. 


Getting New Customers 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Richmond is circulating 
among its customers a little folder, 
“Let’s Make a Friendship Chain.” 

“We believe,” it says, “you have 
friends or relatives who would find our 
many banking services convenient, 
efficient and helpful. . . . We hope you 
will fill in and mail the attached post- 
paid card recommending persons for us 
to contact. Of course your name will not 
be mentioned unless you so desire.” 
The opposite page, perforated for 
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easy detachment, is a business reply 
card whereon the old customer can fill 
in the name of a prospect. There are 
spaces for checking the service in which 
the potential new customer may be 
interested. 


The Condition Statement 


Let’s admit that to the average news- 
paper reader a bank’s statement of 
condition is an item that can either be 
skimmed or skipped—probably the lat- 
ter. Some people will look at the total 
assets or deposits, perhaps to satisfy a 
fleeting curiosity as to whether this 
bank is “bigger” than that one. But on 
the whole it seems probable that the 
figures can’t compete with the sports or 
woman’s pages for reader interest. 

A year ago THE NATIONAL City 
BANK of Cleveland adopted the policy 
of prefacing its published statement 
with a friendly bit of comment by 
President Sidney B. Congdon. The 
plan, says the bank, has met with 
“much favorable comment,” and BANK- 
ING thought it might be interesting to 
pass along the prefatory items that ap- 
peared during 1948. 

At the top of the September 30 state- 
ment appeared this one, under the head- 
ing “$452,231,577.90”: “In the state- 
ment below, this figure represents the 
total deposits of the Bank. This money 
does not belong to the bank. It belongs 
to housewives, clerks, garagemen, ste- 
nographers, businessmen and corpora- 
tions. It belongs to thousands of people 
—young and old. It represents the 
working funds of small business and big 
business. It represents the savings of 
thrifty men and women. Without bank 
deposits no community can thrive and 
prosper.” 

Another, captioned “As You Grow 
We Grow,” said: “This bank has thou- 
sands of accounts from all types and 
sizes of business. Some are large, some 
are small, but all are important to us. 
Through the years we have seen the 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 


I suggest that you communicate with 


(Individual or Firm) 


who may be interested in: 


Checking Account [] 
Business Loan [J 
Personal Loan [J 


Address 


Savings Account 


Trust Services [] Chex Account [J 
Safe Deposit Box [] Other. 


Auto Loan [J 


Reply card for mailing prospects’ names 


small accounts grow into large accounts, 
often with our help and guidance. We 
want our customers to prosper and grow 
because that is the only way our bank 
can continue to move forward, as it has 
done for more than a century.” 

A third said the bank was “never too 
busy to ‘visit’” with its customers. 
“We think of each of them as a friend. 
We are personally interested in seeing 
them get ahead. We know that in addi- 
tion to money and credit, sound counsel 
growing out of years of experience is 
often of great value. That is why we are 
never too busy to talk it over.” 

The fourth little editorial was about 
the bank’s board: “The 24 directors of 
this bank have broad experience in 
many fields of business. They bring a 
wealth of knowledge to bear on the im- 
portant and varied subjects which must 
be considered in the conduct of the 
bank’s affairs.” 


Banks and Home Shows 


LrBerty Bank of Buffalo, New York, 
made effective use of a booth at the 
local Better Homes Exposition to pro- 
mote its services and build a mailing 
list. 


The bank 
booths at 
Buffalo, right, 
and Mead- 
ville home 
shows 


The large display featured pictures of 
the bank’s 17 branches, placed around 
a highly legible list of its services and a 
big picture of the main office. Red and 
blue stars blinked along the border, at- 
tracting the attention of the thousands 
who saw the exposition. 

Adult visitors registered at the booth 
were invited to participate in a drawing 
for three United States Savings Bonds, 
and 26,000 Buffalonians did so. Most 
of them were home owners and the bank 
filed their names for future use. Each 
person received a pamphlet outlining 
Liberty’s 19 services. 

Harry G. Brogan says the bank had a 
good supply of these folders and will be 
glad to send samples. 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, also reports good results from 
a display at its city’s Industrial and 
Home Show. 

A coin counting and wrapping ma- 
chine caught the eye of visitors. They 
also liked the demonstration of the film 
reader which showed the public that the 
bank keeps a photographic record of 
checks and that its depositors are thus 
protected in case they need to prove 
payment of a bill. 
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Due to the continued growth of Polk's Bankers 


Encyclopedia and in an effort to better serve 


you, the Bankers Division of R. L. Polk & Co. 


has been moved to Nashville, Tennessee. All 


correspondence should be addressed to: 


RL Pol & Ca. 


130 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE 3 


TENNESSEE 


THE IMPORTANT 
BALANCE SHEET 
FOOT-NOTE: 


"Our ‘Replacement 

Reserve’ established by 
American Appraisal 
Service shows that 
plant values exceed 
book values by $ 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service . 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Slow, Wasteful, Tedious 


Handling of Loose Coins 
The DOWNEY 
CHANGE TRAY 


THE MODERN WAY 


HIS aluminum Tray holds 10 

coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and halves in each 
of 68 staggered pockets for quick 
handling. Raised black figures on 
border mark pockets. Teller can make 
change with speed. Size of Troy: 
12% in. by 9 in. May be placed on 
counter, mounted on pedestal to 
save space or on short legs for 
nesting and storage in vault. 


WRITE TODAY, to DEPT. N 


The L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI! 


Worldi Largest of Coin Wrappers 


The United States Secret Service dis- 
play, “Know Your Money,” likewise 
attracted attention. 

“We feel,” says Assistant Vice-presi- 
dent William H. Bishop, “that we did 
ourselves a lot of good and helped many 
folks understand some phases of bank- 


ing 


Bond Allotment Plan 


The Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles has a payroll allotment 
plan which benefits employees who de- 
sire to purchase U.S. Savings Bonds but 
do not wish to make a complete allot- 
ment out of any one pay period. The 
minimum allotment is $1, and larger 
amounts are in multiples of $1. Each 
time a sufficient amount has been 
accumulated for the purchase of a bond 
of the price designated by the em- 
ployee, the latter is furnished a form of 
application and the purchase is made. 
The amount of the allotment can be 
changed from time to time as the em- 
ployee desires. 


“Rainy Day” Savings 


THE UNION of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently used a novel method of 
promoting savings accounts. Setting 
aside a week for the stimulation of 
“rainy day” savings, the bank dec- 
orated its lobby and officers quarters 
with dozens of new umbrellas and old 
parasols. Employees carried small paper 
umbrellas, each bearing the admonition 
“Save for a rainy day—when it rains it 
pours. Save more.” 

The Erie Public Museum loaned 40 
old parasols and from staff members 
and other sources the bank assembled 
150 modern rain shields. Large signs 
drew the customers’ attention to the 
advisability of saving as a protection 
against inclement economic weather. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


Bank staff with “Rainy Day Week” parasols 
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i THE NEW PRINTED PERFORATIONS 
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See HOW NEW CUMMINS *350” 
HELPS 10 WAYS TO GET AND SPEED THE 
1- HANDLING OF TIME PAYMENT OPERATIONS 
of This machine and coupon team gets consumer credit business and handles 
lg it more profitably than anything else you've seen. The new Cummins “350” 
of punches a new kind of printed hole which has the optical effect of a solid 
5 printed letter. And that's not all; read on! 
| 1 CORRECT INFORMATION PER- ments thereby insuring low cost 
rs FORATED THROUGHOUT ENTIRE accounting. Provides maximum ben- 
ld BOOK. Eliminates errors in posting efits from prescheduled balances. 
er of each payment. Eliminates trans- 7 CUSTOMERS PREFER COUPON 
Position of digits in account num- BOOKS IN MAIL PAYMENTS. 
~ bers or amounts at time of payment. Makes -payments painless. Elimi- 
it 2 BOOK CONTAINS COUPON nates customer carelessness. Insures 
FOR EACH PAYMENT. Each coupon sure and positive identification of 
shows (1) Amount, (2) Account Num- customer making remittance. No 
40) 
ber, (3) Date Due, (4) Type of Ac- lost time in trying to identify maker 
rs count or any additional classifica- of payment. 
ed tions. 8 SIMPLIFIES REPORTS to Home 
ns 3 QUICKLY & SURELY points out Office or accounting department. 
(1) Age of Account, (2) Due Date, Eliminates posting from carbon 
he (3) Delinquency Date. copies of receipts, transposition of 
on 4 COUPONS SERVE AS ADVANCE account numbers or amount. 
ar. NOTICE OF ALL PAYMENTS DUE. 9 THE SYSTEM PERMITS ANY DE- 
Eliminates postage and detail work GREE OF EXPANSION IN FUTURE 
of mailing notices. Cost of books without purchasing new books. 
saved many times over in this fea- Leaves room for additional branch 
, ture alone. office designations, additional 
ols 


5 CUSTOMERS LIKE CUMMINS’ 


INSTANT SERVICE at payment win- 
dow. Transaction is completed 
simply by stamping stub paid. 

6 INSURES LEVEL PAYMENTS. 
Practically eliminates partial pay- 


classes of contracts, all additional 
dealer codes. 
10 COUPON BOOK INVENTORY 
investment substantially reduced; 
one form of book handles all types 
of contracts. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
4742 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lilinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send details on getting and 
speeding loan traffic with Cummins’ New “350” Canceler. 


NG 


Vim Electric Co., Inc., Brooklyn 
The Society for Savings, Cleveland 
Ned's Auto Supply Co., Detroit 
and hundreds more You owe it to yourself ft 
nail the coupor and know why! 
> 
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COMMERCIAL LOAN 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
REAL ESTATE 
SAVINGS 
FOREIGN 


These Specialized Departments 
Serve Our Correspondent Banks 


The counsel and services of any or all of these depart- 
ments are available to the hundreds of correspondents of 
Mercantile-Commerce throughout the world. Specialized 
both in function and experience, the major departments 
of Mercantile-Commetce include: 


COMMERCIAL LOAN « BOND « TRUST 

FOREIGN « SAVINGS ¢ REAL ESTATE 

CONSUMER CREDIT « SAFE DEPOSIT 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities, know- 
ledge and experience at any time... they are always 
at the service of our correspondent banking friends. 


MERCANTILE 
Bank and 


Protect Your Customers — Sell 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


most readily accepted 
most widely known 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


One placard read “Two things are good 
for a rainy day.” With the lettering 
were two arrows, one pointing to an 
umbrella, the other to a savings pass- 
book made out for “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Erie.” 

In fact, all the bank seems to have 
omitted in its indoor preparedness cam- 
paign was some rain. 

Customers’ comments, reports Alfred 
J. Hartleb, vice-president and cashier 
of the UNION, were “enthusiastic.” 


Consumer Credit Picnic 


The consumer credit department of 
the Old National Bank at Evansville, 
Indiana, maintains social as well as 
business contacts with its customers. 
The department played host one fine 
Autumn evening at a picnic for about 
300 dealers in automobiles, home ap- 
pliances, and building supplies, to- 
gether with the salesmen for those 
businesses. They came from 50 miles 
around to attend the picnic. 

Besides dinner, a program was pre- 
sented which included music; motion 
pictures of golf, football, and auto 
racing; and a demonstration of the lat- 
est developments in television recep- 
tion. Officers of the bank acted as 
hosts, assisted by two members of the 
board of directors who serve on the 
bank’s consumer credit committee. 


New Account No. 1,000,000 


Since January of this year the Lin- 
COLN SAvinGs BANK, which has five 
offices in Brooklyn, New York, had 
known that sometime during the year 
somebody would open Account No. 
1,000,000. 

Plans were made well in advance for 
a special observance of that milestone, 
and as 1948 wore along the number of 
new accounts was carefully watched. 
Finally, on a recent Monday morning, 
when the total stood at 999,782, the 
bank knew that “the day” had prob- 
ably arrived. At the main office five 


Lincoln’s President Gretsch gives check 
to owner of new account No. 1,000,000 
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clerks were stationed at telephones and ° 


as accounts were opened at the various 
offices a careful record was maintained. 

Just as it began to look as though the 
goal wouldn’t be reached until the next 
day, Mrs. Lydia C. Moore came into 
the Bay Ridge branch and opened an 
account. At 4:45 P.M., just as she was 
leaving the bank, the main office flashed 
word that-Mrs. Moore, widow of a 
minister and mother of two children, 
was the millionth new depositor. Lin- 
coln gave her a check, an orchid corsage, 
a box of flowers, and a luncheon. Also, 
on her passbook these words were 
stamped in gold: “The One-Millionth 
New Account.” 

Thus by a little foresight and prepa- 
ration the bank was able to turn what 
might have passed as a routine event 
into an incident that made news of the 
“human interest” variety newspapers 
like so well. 


Another Television Show 

CorN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
now sponsors a weekly television show. 
Called “Open House,” it features guests 
prominent in civic affairs, industry and 
the theater. 

The setting for the half-hour program 


/CALIFORNI 


OLDEST 


NATIONAI 
BANK 


A SYMBOL 
OF SOUND 
PANKING FOR 
SEVENTY -EIGHT 
YEARS. 


EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
20 Pine Street « New York 


MEMBER F.D.1I. C. 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET 


Scene in a Corn Exchange telecast 


is a living home in which the visitors are 
interviewed. Persons on the first of the 
half-hour programs included David E. 
Williams, president of the bank; the 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
an authority on women’s fashions; a 
physician; a radio star; and a merchant. 

The bank’s annual flower show was 
televised with the cooperation of the 
three Philadelphia stations. 


In Short... 


Forty-one Michigan corporations re- 
ceived bronze plaques presented by the 
Detroit Trust Company for publish- 
ing outstanding annual reports on the 
1947 operations. Thirty-four other firms 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 


got merit certificates. The purpose of 
the awards, which the bank now makes 
each year, is to encourage a wider in- 
terest in reports as a means of improv- 
ing public understanding of the financial 
aspects of business and the free enter- 
prise system. 


BANK OF MONTREAL distributes 
school book covers, lettered in French 
and English, to pupils in Canadian com- 
munities from coast to coast. There’s a 
series of seven. On the back of each is 
an advertisement directed to young 
people. 


The ANN ArBor (Michigan) Trust 
Company has begun publication of a 
quarterly bulletin, You and Your Fam- 
ily, which will include educational ma- 
terial on trust services and information 
about the company. The masthead says 
the bulletin is “for those who possess 
property of any kind or amount and 
who want to assure the greatest happi- 
ness and security. for themselves and 
their families.” 


Uprer Darsy (Pennsylvania) Na- 
TIONAL BANK recently inaugurated a 
staff news letter to keep the employees 
informed on bank activities. 


(4X TeX \\ 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
lating insurance companies in any 
fashion. This idea was discussed be- 
hind the scenes in the ’30’s, and was 
dropped. There is too great a fear that 
if the many millions who own insurance 
policies became afraid of such legisla- 
tion, it might create a considerable 
political liability for the Congressmen 
who propose it. On the other hand, the 
new Congress, if it unexpectedly fo- 
cussed upon credit control as a key 
issue, would be less afraid to tackle new 
fields of regulation than the retiring 


Congress. 


TEW Opponents Beaten 

Already it seems that the President 
may have the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
omnibus and public housing bill if he 
wants it, and he probably will want it, 
or some variation of it. 

Five opponents of public housing 
who were members of the House 
Banking Committee will not return in 
January. These were Sundstrom of 
New Jersey, Buffett of Nebraska, 
Fletcher of California, Banta of Mis- 
souri, and Stratton of Illinois. Mr. 
Stratton voluntarily withdrew to run 
for a state office. Mr. Buffett sponsored 


the project for a proposed monetary 
commission study of the whole field of 
monetary legislation. 


Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of the 
committee, who more than any other 
individual was responsible for the de- 
feat during the last two years of im- 
portant proposals for government-lend- 
ing and government-subsidized lend- 
ing, steps down as chairman of the 
committee, for he is a Republican. Mr. 
Wolcott was re-elected, however, and 
will serve as ranking minority member 
of the committee. The chairman of the 
committee will be Representative Brent 
Spence of Kentucky, who, at least in 
1948, favored most of the major pro- 
posals Mr. Wolcott opposed. 

In the Senate, Senator C. Douglass 
Buck of Delaware was defeated. He 
was chairman of the special Senate 
Banking subcommittee which, after an 
investigation and careful study, framed 
the law extending the term of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation lending 
to June 30, 1954. This law greatly 
curtailed RFC’s capacity to lend. 
Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire retires as chairman of the 
Senate Banking group. 


Senate Committee’s Leanings 

The shift in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee is less in numbers than in the 
House committee. Only the one Repub- 
lican, Senator Buck, was defeated, 
leaving on the GOP membership of the 
committee Senators Tobey, Harry P. 
Cain of Washington, a former banker of 


“I guess I give better service or something” 


the West Coast, Ralph E. Flanders of 
Vermont, John W. Bricker of Ohio, and 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 


Changes in Other Committees 

While Senator Eugene D. Millikin 
of Colorado will surrender the chair- 
manship of Finance to Senator George 
of Georgia, the committee, which is 
responsible for tax legislation, likely 
will remain preponderantly conserva- 
tive. Senator George may be expected 
to frown upon any proposal for the 
restoration of the excess profits tax, 
even in the relatively limited form 
proposed for 1948. 

If taxes must be raised in 1949, the 
Senator is more likely to go along with 
at least a majority of the hold-over 
committee members, to favor a higher 
corporation income tax in lieu either of 
the excess profits tax idea or the restora- 
tion of the 4 to 5 points of-reduction in 
the top surtax brackets achieved by 
the 80th Congress. Whether banks, as 
corporations, will be faced with higher 
income taxes in 1949, however, de- 
pends upon many budgetary factors 
which are not clear at the present time. 

The new line-up in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which is the 
House “tax committee,” is less promis- 
ing. 

During the 80th Congress the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
held many of the hearings on inflation 
control proposals. This committee has 
proved to be of insignificant importance 
as a direct agency for originating legis- 
lation. Nevertheless, it has been im- 
portant as a forum on monetary prob- 
lems. Its retiring chairman is Senator 
Taft, who probably is far better in- 
formed on monetary matters than any 
score of Congressmen combined. Re- 
placing Senator Taft will be Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, who is a solid 
New Deal partisan. 


Farm Legislation Leadership 


During the 80th Congress substantial 
progress was made in reversing the 
long trend toward government opera- 
tion of subsidized agricultural credit. 

It cannot be said, of course, that the 
change in the control of this committee 
will encourage the expansion of govern- 
ment farm credit, or even clear for 
approval the above mentioned land 
bank proposal. The change in control 
would seem at this early stage to offer 
some prospect of arresting the trend 
away from governmentalism. 

Another proposal which was pending 
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in the 80th Congress related to retiring 
the government capital of the FCA’s 
Banks for Cooperatives. The basis for 
retirement favored by the farm groups 
and the House committee was one 
which would have left in the govern- 
ment capital for a long period, per- 
mitting its use to make the “retire- 
ment” of the government investment 
as painless as possible, and the period 
when this facet of government subsi- 
dized lending would end, more distant. 

Now that the Democrats have as- 
sumed control it may be questioned 
whether any bill for Bank for Coopera- 
tives capital retirement will develop 
any enthusiasm in the new left-wing 
Congress. This project got tossed about 
last year because the Congress was un- 
doubtedly sour on subsidized lending, 
and partisans of the farm cooperative 
movement sought to forestall the day 
when the subsidy actually would end. 


Independent FCA Doubtful 


Had the GOP won the election, the 
farm groups intended to make a drive 
to take the Farm Credit Administration 
out of the Department of Agriculture 
and put it under the supervision of an 
independent, bi-partisan board. One of 
the factors which has hindered this 
proposition heretofore was the objection 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
consequent prospect of a White House 
veto of the independent FCA. Now 
that the Democrats remain in control 
of the Administration, this proposition 
may again encounter difficulty if it is 
pushed in the committee. 

If a relatively non-controversial bill 
to regulate bank holding companies 
is agreed to in the near future, it should 
have a pretty good chance in the new 
Congress. The Federal Reserve Board 
for some months has been conferring 
with various elements in the banking 
business with a view to reaching an 
agreement on such a bill. The success of 
the Administration in the election 
should help rather than hinder its 
chances of enactment. 


Bill Passage Not Sure 


However, as to the actual passage of 
a bank holding company bill, no pros- 
pects are anywhere near sure at this 
stage. There is always the question of 
how much time the Congress, after it 
gets involved in the issues which are 
boiling in the public attention, has left 
for proposals of this character. Another 
pending proposition, about which the 
outlook is clouded, is the proposal to 
facilitate the “two-way conversion,” or 
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the removal of the impediments to con- 
version of national banks to state chart- 
ers when they wish to do so. 


FDIC 


Had the Congress not changed in its 
political orientation, there might have 
developed a movement to lower the 
assessment rate for FDIC insurance. 
The rate is now {9g of 1 percent, and 
under this rate FDIC has, coupled with 
earnings on its investments, earned 
sufficient to pay off the original govern- 
ment investment of this corporation 
and build up a surplus of $1 billion of 
capital funds. 


“I'd like to borrow a big, red, convertible!” 


Woollen Answers Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


Today the FDIC is an insurance fund 
of a billion dollars, of which almost 
$850 million has been supplied by the 
banks through regular assessments on 
their deposits; and the remainder 
represents earnings from the investment 
of these funds. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone would have the 
courage to try to represent this as a 
subsidy to the banks. 


RFC Loans Not Subsidies 


“As for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, when it was proposed 
earlier this year to extend the life of the 
corporation and provide it with $350 
million permanent capital and surplus, 
it was the American Bankers Associa- 
tion that appeared before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
Washington to insist that the RFC and 
all other government lending agencies 
should be compelled to pay the Treasury 
for the use of public funds, whether 
advanced to them as loans or invested 
in them as capital. It is true, of course, 
that the RFC made loans to banks and 
invested in the capital stock of banks 
back in the depression days; but these 
advances were not in the nature of a 
subsidy. The banks paid interest on all 
of them while they had them—first at 
the rate of 5 percent and later at the 
rate of 3 percent—rates which were 
higher than that which the Treasury 
had to pay for funds in the open mar- 
ket. 

“Most of these advances have long 
since been paid off, and the RFC made 
an earning on them. There is certainly 
no subsidy here. 

“To say that the U. S. Treasury main- 


tains deposit balances averaging more 
than $18 billion which the banks loan at 
a profit is to use obsolete figures ap- 
plying to only two wartime years when 
the Treasury had to maintain high 
working balances because of its stupen- 
dous war expenditures. The figure for 
midsummer 1948 was $2.2 billion. It is 
anticipated that this may be drawn 
down in the months ahead. The War 
Loan accounts of the Treasury repre- 
sent most of these funds. In the main, 
they consist of funds necessary to meet 
the current operating needs of the 
Government. They were never intended 
to be and have not been a profit-making 
device for banks. On the contrary, they 
involve a great deal of service rendered 
by the banks to the Treasury in carry- 
ing out its operations, the cost of which 
more than offsets any possibility of a 
profit derived from their use by the 
banks. Payment of interest on these 
accounts is forbidden by law. The busi- 
ness of the U. S. Government is an 
enormous business. It should be re- 
membered that such an enterprise as 
the Government has need of working 
funds which exceed those of any other 
business. 

“There is always room for two opin- 
ions on any question. While we are 
sure that we are right, we concede the 
sincerity of those who disagree, so long 
as they stick to the facts. By the same 
token, we believe the farmers will grant 
the fairness of our position if they are 
given the facts. But we do not concede 
the right of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to prejudice the farmers against 
the banks in this way by this kind of 
technique.” 
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Purchasing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


operate in the buying of stationery and 
supplies and thereby avail themselves 
of a better unit price through purchases 
in quantity lots. This would work out 
very well in the printing of forms in 
combinations. 


Purchase Records 


Three of the nine essential records to 
be used in the purchasing department 
are: 

1. Estimate Sheet 

2. Purchase Order 

3. Specification Sheet 

Their use will be discussed in detail 
in the appropriate sections of this 
booklet. 

To keep an adequate running check 
on inventory the purchasing officer 
should keep, as a minimum, an active 
file of purchase orders issued by the 
bank, or copies of salesmen’s orders, and 
an inventory record for each item in 
stock. Such a record should cover the 
dates, quantities of supplies purchased, 
from whom bought, and to whom dis- 
tributed. A record thus maintained will 
give information on the annual con- 
sumption of each article. 

Unless such records are kept, there is 
danger of duplicating orders placed for 
future shipment and thus throwing in- 
ventories completely out of line; danger 
of disputes arising between buyer and 
seller regarding quantities ordered, de- 
livery date and price agreed upon; 
danger of missing reorder dates with 
consequent shortage of supplies result- 
ing in rush orders to manufacturers, 
which in turn result in added expense or 
poor quality workmanship. 

A forms file should also be kept, using 
a separate manila folder for each form, 
into which a copy of the form would be 
filed. It should contain the history of 
each form, and suggestions for changes 
in the form pending reorder. 


Estimates 


After a decision has been made to 
purchase a certain type of bank supply, 
the first step is to obtain prices. This 
can be done through the use of an esti- 
mate sheet. This form is made up of nine 
pages of lightweight paper, which gives 
sufficient copies to send two copies to 
each of four bidders, and a copy for the 
bank. The body of the form is first 
filled out, including the date for closing 
of bids, and the form is separated. Then 
each of two sheets is filled in with the 
name of the chosen bidder, and both 
sheets are mailed to the bidder. On the 
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ninth and last page are typed the names 
of all the bidders. The bidder returns 
one of the sheets to the bank and retains 
one copy for his own file. 

This form is designed to be mailed in 
a window envelope. 

When estimates have been received 
and the supplier has been chosen, the 
purchase order is filled out. 


Purchase Order 


The purchase order is a four-part 
carbon set which can either be the style 
which has to be interleaved with carbon 
paper, or it can be the snap-out carbon 
style. The purchase order form is de- 
signed for a window envelope. 

A very small bank may prefer to omit 
the printed purchase order and use a 
letter instead, and thus provide carbon 
copies of letters which can be filed for 
follow-up purposes, checking supplies 
received, etc. However, the use ofa 
printed and numbered purchase order 
can usually be justified, since it requires 
only a fill-in with typewriter and insures 
uniformity of description. 

The purchase order is composed of 
the following parts: 

(1) First copy (white) is mailed to the 
supplier. The description shows the 
quantity and description of material 
desired, and instructions regarding 
delivery. If stationery or forms are 
being ordered, a copy of the specifi- 
cations sheet should be enclosed 
with the purchase order. If the in- 
voice is received in advance of the 


merchandise, it should be filed with 
the office copy of the purchase order 
pending receipt of the stockroom 
copy, the latter indicating that the 
goods have been received. 

Second copy (buff) is filed alpha- 
betically by firm name in the pur- 
chasing department for convenience 
in checking invoices when received. 
The third copy (pink) is sent to the 
stockroom clerk to use in checking 
supplies when received. He should 
note any exceptions in the shipment 
on this copy and return it to the 
purchasing agent, who should at- 
tach it to his own file copy and hold 
until the invoice is received. 

The fourth copy (blue) is also sent 
to the stockroom clerk to be filed 
ahead according to anticipated de- 
livery date to serve as a follow-up 
on outstanding orders. When stock 
is received he should note excep- 
tions on this copy, and file it. 


Specifications Sheet 


For convenience, and to avoid mis- 
understandings between the purchaser 
and the printer, a specifications sheet is 
extremely helpful. It contains all of the 
instructions necessary for the produc- 
tion of a printing job. A specifications 
sheet also may be used in obtaining bids 
on jobs. A copy of the specifications 
sheet can be sent along with the request 
for quotations, which will give the sup- 
plier an intelligent basis for submitting 
an estimate. 


This “roll-away” teller’s cage at the Bank of Benton, Illinois, is trundled out on 

Saturday only and serves children only. It is, in effect, a bank for children. The 

youngsters have passbooks; regular banking hours each Saturday; no minimum 

deposit—a two-penny deposit is not uncommon. Interest is paid, loans are 

sometimes negotiated. The school approves the idea as it gives practical lessons 
in saving. A high school girl acts as teller 
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takes only one 


Employers often find themselves in deep water as the result 
of embezzlements by unbonded employees. 


Indeed, many a business has been foundered by just 
one such loss. 

Moral for bankers: before granting a loan to a com- 
mercial borrower, always make sure that he is carrying enough 
Dishonesty Insurance to assure his security—and yours. 

Whenever you need assistance in checking the form 
and sufficiency of a loan applicant's dishonesty protection, call 
the F&D representative in your community; he’ll be glad to help. 
And this extra measure of protection for both borrower and 
lender costs your bank nothing. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FipeELity COMPANY 


Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Those who wish to invest 
in a young and growing 
country, whether by active 
participation in establish- 
ing industries there or by 
purchase of securities, may 
obtain a free copy of this 
booklet from their 
bankers or direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie, 


Our Advice is... 


CONSULT A 
SPECIALIST 


YOUR BANK 
... for Financial Problems 


YOUR ATTORNEY 
for Legal Problems 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
--- for Job Evaluation 


MERIT RATING PLANS AND 
JOB EVALUATION FOR BANKS 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


INCORPORATED 
JAMES A. HOUSE, Jr., President 


ENGINEERS BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


The Gold Cure for What Ails Us 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


For instance, government controls of 
international exchange disturb and in- 
terfere with traders in making con- 
tracts and in making and receiving pay- 
ment. They hamper exporters, import- 
ers and banks. If some of these controls 
are to be effective, the Government 
must reach into personal correspond- 
ence, the personal effects of travelers 
must be searched, the usual and desira- 
ble personal freedom must be curbed in 
a variety of ways. Such controls inter- 
fere with transfers of capital abroad and 
with capital investments. People can- 
not aid or make gifts freely to families 
or friends abroad. The opportunities for 
young or weak countries to develop as a 
consequence of foreign capital invest- 
‘ment are restricted or destroyed. Exces- 
sive power resides with the control 
organization. Clandestine and _ illegal 
transactions are invited. The unscrupu- 
lous is favored as against the better type 
of merchant. Government favoritism 
develops as do arbitrariness and injus- 
tice of all kinds. Tourist travel is inter- 
rupted or distorted. The otherwise 
smooth flow of international commerce 
is disrupted. Instability in nearly all 
economic relationships is generated. 
Real rates of exchange are replaced by 
artificial rates. The payment of sub- 
sidies and indemnities is obscured. 


Minimum Regulation 

Let the Government regulate in the 
interests of free and fair competition, 
but let its regulation end there, except 
where matters of national safety and of 
armament are involved. 

Objective, free market, values are the 
only proper values known to man, and 
we should recognize and adhere to that 
fact. The subjective standards em- 
ployed by government planners are 
dependent solely upon the desires and 
power of the officials, and have no 
validity in economic science. 

Let us extend such aid internationally as 


| we appropriately can and should by 
| means of commissions. 


When a nation requests our aid we 


| should send a commission composed of 


competent men. Among them should be 
specialists in the fields of monetary and 


| fiscal affairs. Should the commission’s 


program involve an invitation to our 
people to aid, private enterprise, with- 
out burden on the United States tax- 
payer, should be able to provide the 
needed aid if the request is defensible 
and is not merely for a gift. 


The order in which various parts of 
the monetary and fiscal programs would 
be instituted should be expected to vary 
from country to country because of dif- 
ferent conditions. The common debate 
as to which comes first—political, eco- 
nomic, budgetary or monetary stability 
—is largely futile for the reason that the 
order should be expected to vary ac- 
cording to the dissimilar conditions in 
the various countries. There is, for ex- 
ample, the question of how much 
political instability can exist without 
endangering monetary and fiscal sta- 
bility. There is also the question of the 
cooperation of a people and of their 
officials in the various nations, assuming 
that a good plan has been devised by a 
commission. 


Good Monetary Standard 
and Standard Money Needed 


A good monetary standard and stand- 
ard money are necessities if a people are 
to labor and produce and exchange their 
goods and services. All over the world 
where cheap, governmentally ‘“man- 
aged,”’ irredeemable paper currencies 
are employed, one can see workers 
hoarding their real wealth and hesitat- 
ing to exchange their goods and services 
for a paper in which they have little con- 
fidence. Let these people get gold and 
silver and a redeemable paper money, 
and the wheels of enterprise will start 
turning and soon be humming. A good 
standard money must be composed of a 
fixed unit of a material that has world- 
wide demand. To command this de- 
mand it must have value; to have last- 
ing value it must represent stored labor. 
An irredeemable paper money, which 
can be multiplied at will by the printing 
press, cannot meet these basic require-. 
ments. Gold can do that. 

Nations will not get monetary sta- 
bility until this elemental and ele- 
mentary fact is recognized and ac- 
cepted. . 

We can attempt international sta- 
bilization now if we will proceed by 
dealing with individual nations rather 
than by generalized programs on a 
global basis. The first country to lead 
the way is our own. Thereafter, other 
nations should, as they can, indicate 
their willingness to stabilize their cur- 
rencies in terms of a fixed weight of gold 
payable on demand anywhere, any 
time, by putting their national budgets 
in order and by removing foreign 
exchange controls. 
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Cost Analysis for the Small Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


long as the bank operator is consistent, 
year after year, in following the same 
procedure in working out his cost 
analysis program. 

After the distribution of the average 
balance sheet figures, the bottom por- 
tion (beneath the income and expense 
figures) of the distribution sheets of the 
several departments which supply funds 
to be invested and of the several in- 
vestment departments will appear as 
shown in illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 
7. Illustration 7 represents the totals 
from consumer credit department, bond 
department and loan department. It 
will be noticed that the total of the 
funds available for investment, shown 
in illustrations 1, 2 and 3, is equal to 
the total of funds invested in illustra- 
tion 7. This point is important, since 
the net income from the investment de- 
partment is to be distributed pro rata 
in proportion to the contribution made 
of investable funds by shareholders 
funds department, savings department 
and commercial department. 


Distribution of Income 


All income is distributed from the 
general ledger to the various depart- 
ments to which that income relates. 
Service charge income from checking 
accounts is credited to commercial de- 
partment; miscellaneous service charges 
in the savings department are credited 
to that department; rentals received on 
safe deposit boxes are credited to safe 
deposit box department and trust in- 
come to the trust department; collec- 
tion fees to the collection department 
and, of course, interest on various loans, 
or investments, to the several depart- 
ments represented. If “other real estate” 
should develop in the bank, a separate 
departmental account, for cost analysis 
purposes, should be maintained and 
included as part of the investment de- 
partment. After all income has been 
distributed thusly and the accuracy of 
the posting of such income proved by 
adding machine additions, the next 
step is to ascertain the rate of return 
upon investments. 

The obtaining of the rate of return 
upon investments is merely an arith- 
metical process of dividing the total 
average amount invested into the net 
income (which, of course, is total in- 
come less expense). The resulting figure 
is the yearly rate of income upon the 
average amount invested. Usually, the 
carrying out of this percentage figure to 
four decimal points is sufficient to 
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enable an accurate use of the figure. 
The further distribution of net in- 
come from investments to the three de- 
partments which provide the funds for 
investment is now comparatively easy. 
The reason why this net income figure 
is divided and credited to the two de- 
posit departments and shareholders 
funds department is that we wish to 
obtain a net profit figure in connection 
with these latter departments so that 
we may ascertain if we are earning suffi- 
cient margin of profit on our funds. 


Net Income Not a “Profit” 


Further than this, it is the feeling of 
the author that the net income does not 
belong as a “profit” to the investment 
department, but, rather, the investment 
department is merely the vehicle for 
the investment of funds provided by 
the commercial department, the savings 
department and the shareholders funds 
department. The sole purpose of main- 
taining cost figures for the several in- 
vestment departments, and for the in- 
vestment department as a whole, is so 
we may ascertain what our costs of in- 
vesting are and, thus, know if our 
charges for these investment services 
are sufficient. Further, so we may 
know what our average rate of income 
is upon the money that we invest. 
These facts are essential to the bank 
operator for the determination of pol- 
icies, interest rates and service charges. 

In our next article, a discussion will 
be had upon some of these costs and 
ratios. 

By way of illustration of the division 


ILLUSTRATION 7 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
(Composite of Consumer Credit, Bonds and 
Loans) 

1948 
EXPENSE. 63,998 . 32 
IncoME—All Sources... . 
Contra—Building Expense. 


202,013.16 
2,173.08 


Net Income. . 204,186.24 


AVERAGE: Bonds 3,213,813 .00 
2,317,220.00 
19,101 .00 
473,109.00 


Other Investments 
Consumer Credit... 
Bldg. & Furniture 

72,406.00 
Total Invested..(B)  6,095,649.00 


YEARLY Rate oF INcOME 


2.2008% 


of investment income to the three in- 
vestable cash-producing departments, 
we present the following figures: 


ToTaL AVERAGE INVESTED. ... $6,095,649.00 
Net INcoME FoR THE YEAR... $ 140,186.92 
YEARLY Rate or INcoME 

(After cost of investing) 


AVERAGE AVAILABLE FOR 
INVESTMENT 
Commercial 
Department $2,694,042 00 @$ 61,948.04 
(After Reserves) 
Savings 
Department $3,054,546 .00 @$ 70,248 16 
(After Reserves) 
Shareholders 


Funds $ 347,061.00 @$ 7,990.72 


(Less 
vested cash) . . $6,095,649 .00 


$140,186.92 


From the above figures, it will be 
seen that the funds available for in- 
vestment in the three departments sup- 
plying such funds are exactly equal to 
the total amount invested. As explained 
previously, if the work of posting the 
average balance sheet has been done 
correctly, this will be a natural result of 
such distribution. It will be observed 
that the average rate of return from in- 
vestments has been applied to the fig- 
ures of the three departments, and a pro 
rata amount for distribution of income 
has been obtained. Another glance at 
illustrations 1, 2 and 3 will show this 
income distributed in the break-down 
of figures of net profit for these three 
departments. 


How Much Information? 


Before we can proceed further to 
utilize the figures obtained thus far, it 
is next necessary to post our various 
item counts on the expense and income 
distribution sheets of the several de- 
partments. At this point, the bank oper- 
ator must decide how much information 
he wishes to obtain. It is possible to 
work out the cost of almost any type 
of transaction or item. However, in 
this regard, caution is advised that the 
operator does not maintain a multitude 
of item counts for the obtaining of cost 
elements that he will not use in a prac- 
tical way. For instance, it is possible 
to segregate the cost of tellers’ cashed 
checks from the cost of deposits re- 
ceived, the cost of handling a deposit 
ticket from the cost of handling an 
“out-of-town” check; and it is also pos- 
sible to segfegate the cost of handling 
paid items as against deposited items, 
with even a finer break-down in depos- 
ited items as to “on us,” local or “out- 
of-town.” 

The fact remains, however, that the 
small bank, of the type for which this 
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BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 


A complete resort hotel with distinct 
club atmosphere. Beach and Cabana 
club. Pool and Surf bathing. Cham- 
pionship golf course, tennis, fishing 
cruisers, dancing nightly. 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
$12 and up Per Person Daily. 
For Reservations 
or Brochure, write: 
Donald E. Church, Mgr., Suite 314, 
Hotel Biltmore, 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7000. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS aT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Radio in every room at no extra charge 
Rooms from $3.50. Garage Service 


Write for handy rate folder CA 


In “Present Day Banking 1948-. 
1949” you will find the answers to 
your most vital banking problems. $4 
a copy to banks and their personnel; 
others $5. Send orders to A.B.A. 


_ “double in brass, ” 
| of a certain type of item from the bank 


cost analysis system is devised, will 
probably do nothing about making sep- 
arate charges of varying amounts for 
these different types of transactions. 
The author feels, in view of this situa- 
tion in the small bank, that items han- 
died in the commercial department, re- 
gardless of their nature and regardless 
of how many separate steps an indi- 
vidual item might have to take from 
the teller, through the proof and transit 
to the bookkeeper are “grist to the 
mill”; and no good purpose can be 
served by trying to identify differential 
in costs of different types of items. This 
is the author’s preference, and he ob- 
tains in his own cost analysis a “per 
item” cost of all items going through 
the commercial department, regardless 
of whether such items originate in the 


| teller’s cage or come into the bank 


through the clearings, or otherwise, 
and whether they are deposit tickets, 
cashed checks or deposited items. Thus, 
he has reduced the detail work of analy- 
sis of checking accounts to a minimum. 


A Practical Handling 


All items handled in the commercial 
department are considered on the same 
basis, and separate records need not be 
maintained for each account of in- 
clearing items, deposited items, paid 
items, etc. On this point, we again may 
have disagreement from those who are 


| interested in and have worked with cost 


analysis. However, the author feels his 
method is a practical handling of the 


| situation. After all, a small bank is 


staffed with people all of whom will 
and the elimination 


will not diminish the salary overhead in 


| the department unless there is a very 


sizable decline in the total items han- 
dled. 

The work of the commercial depart- 
ment in a small bank is so integrated 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain an accurate figure representing 
a specific type of item. And, as stated, 
probably nothing would be done in ap- 
plying these various costs to account 
analysis. Nevertheless, if the individual 
bank operator wishes to have a finer 
break-down of costs, as applied to vari- 
ous types of commercial department 
items, it is entirely possible for him so 
to obtain such costs in this system of 
cost analysis, but the work of so doing 
would not be justified by the value of 
the results obtained. 


Accumulation of Totals 


To accumulate the various totals of 
items handled is not a difficult task if 
such totals are obtained daily and re- 


corded in a book maintained for that 
purpose. If the bank is using a transit 
machine, such machine usually has item 
counters on it, and, thus, the informa- 
tion desired is quickly obtained at the 
end of the day. However, if the bank 
does not use such a machine, a record 
of items handled is easily gotten by sav- 
ing the various adding machine runs of 
the items as they are handled in various 
departments and then counting the 
adding machine entries on these tapes. 
If the runs are particularly long, a ruler 
may be prepared by pasting a strip of 
adding machine tape on a piece of wood 
or metal with a straight edge. On the 
tape has been run numbers 1 to 50. 
With such a ruler, an adding machine 
run can be very quickly counted by 
measuring the length of the run and 
noting the number of items included in 
it, as indicated on the ruler. In all de- 
partments, the number of items handled 
each day is not so many that the task of 
counting them each day would prove 
to be arduous. By doing the work every 
day and posting to a memo book, it is a 
very simple matter to total these en- 
tries at the end of the accounting period 
to get the item counts needed for analy- 
sis purposes. 

The final article of this series will be 
devoted to a discussion of the various 
item costs, percentages and ratios that 
the operator of a small bank will find 
useful and necessary in the determina- 
tion of the bank’s policies and charges 
to be made. In the final article, ref- 
erence will be made to the illustrations 
that have appeared in the first three 
articles. And, incidentally, the figures 
appearing in these various illustrations 
were prepared for illustrative purpose 
only and are not intended to represent 
the actual figures of any bank. 


“I can’t make out whether it’s a short cus- 
tomer or whether someone left his hat!” 
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Wm. Fulton Kurtz (center), president of the Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 

Trusts, is shown talking with Claude E. Bennett, president of the First National Bank of 

Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, and George R. Howell, president of the Reading Trust Company, 

Reading, Pennsylvania, on the occasion of a correspondent bank meeting sponsored by 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Meetings for Correspondent Banks 


NE of the best idea-generators, 
problem-solvers, and all round 
goodwill-builders developed in recent 
years is the Conference of Bank Corre- 
spondents. Here are two good examples 
of the practical kinds of programs ar- 
ranged for meetings of this kind. 


In Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts had an all-day session 
at Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, in the 
latter part of October, attended by 
almost 400 bankers from the area sur- 
rounding Philadelphia. 

After a word of welcome from the 
president, Wm. Fulton Kurtz, the rest 
of the morning was taken up with the 
following talks: “Review of Our Bank 
Pension Plan,’”’ by Willard L. Case, Jr., 
assistant secretary; “Group Insurance 
for Banks,” by John W. Clegg, Jr., 
trust officer; and -“‘ Financing Housing 
Construction,” by John Koenig, Jr., 
vice-president of Colonial Title Surety 
Company. 

After lunch there were these talks: 
“What’s Ahead for the Banks?” by 
Wm. Fulton Kurtz; “Discussion of 
Loan Loss Reserves Under Treasury 
Regulation,” by James J. Mahon, Jr., 
C.P.A., Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery; “Current Developments on 
Regulation ‘W’,” by William F. Kelly, 
vice-president; “ Television—Infant In- 
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dustry,” by William W. Balderston, 
president of Philco Corporation; and 
“The Current Economic Situation,” by 
Dr. Lionel D. Edie, economic consultant 
of New York. The program ended with 
the remarks of Wm. F. Kriebel, vice- 


president and treasurer, who had ar- 
ranged the meeting. 

Afterwards there was a social hour 
and informal dinner. 


In St. Louis 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
had a correspondent bank conference 
early in November, starting with an 
open house throughout the morning at 
the First National Bank building. 

Following a luncheon at noon at 
Hotel Jefferson, presided over by Presi- 
dent William A. McDonnell, there was 
a talk by Donald Danforth, president 
of Ralston Purina Company, on “ Prof- 
itable Business For Somebody—Does 
the Banker Want It?” 

The rest of the afternoon was taken 
up with the following talks: “Legal 
Problems Arising in Everyday Banking 
Transactions,” by John I. Hayward, 
assistant vice-president; “Estate and 
Gift Taxation under 1948 Revenue 
Act,” by Fred A. Sheppard, counsel 
and assistant vice-president of St. Louis 


Union Trust Company; “Bonds and 


Investment Policies,” by Roland C. 
Behrens, vice-president, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company; and “Bank Credit 
Policies Under Present Business Condi- 
tions,” by Herbert F. Boettler, vice- 
president. 

The program ended with a dinner at 
the Hotel Jefferson, at which Chairman 
Walter W. Smith presided and the 
guest speaker was Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman, R. H. Macy & Co. 


At the correspondent meeting of the First Nationa! Bank in St. Louis, Beardsley Ruml, 

chairman, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, is shown speaking on “Current Problems of Fiscal 

Policy,” while, seated at the table are, at Mr. Ruml’s right, Chester C. Davis, president, 

Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, and, at his left, Walter W. Smith, the First National’s 

chairman; William A. McDonnell, president of the bank, and David R. Calhoun, president, 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, an affiliate of the First National Bank 
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Progressive 
Bankers 


will find the answers 


to many of their most vital banking 
problems in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s latest book; ‘‘Present Day 
BaNKING 1948-1949.”’ 

This new edition, 100% mew from 
cover-to-cover, takes up the story where 
the 1947-1948 version of the book left 
off. As before, it has been prepared by 
the staff of Banxinc, working in close 
cooperation with every department of 
the A.B.A. The result is the most 
up-to-the-minute book on current de- 
velopments in American banking ob- 
tainable today — a book that brings to 
your fingertips a wealth of important 
information and data that you know is 
dependable. 

One complimentary copy of ‘‘Pres- 
ENT Day BanxkinG 1948-1949"’ will be 
mailed to every member bank of the 
A.B.A., but additional copies may be 
purchased if desired. The price is $4.00 
a copy to banks, their officers, directors 
and employees — others pay $5.00 a 
copy. 

Order as many copies as you need by 
filling in the coupon and mailing it 
today. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
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Business Aids 


| ap month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


CHECK ENDORSE- 
MENTS — Thorough 
information on endorser 
responsibility under the 
Negotiable Instruments 
Act is contained in the 24 
readable pages of this book, 
which also treats of the 
various kinds of endorse- 
ments and the correct and 
safe way to make them. A 
companion book, “‘Business 
Checks—Their Proper Planning and Design,” 
an earlier management-idea booklet still in ac- 
tive demand, has been used by bankers and 
businessmen in redesigning their checks for 
greater efficiency. Write Safety Paper Division, 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1548 East Lake 
Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


‘OUR STORY HAS 

THREE SIDES—Out- 

lines the parts played by 

the principals in an in- 

ventory loan transaction 

—the lender, the bor- 

: rower and the field ware- 

house company that protects the collateral, ex- 

plaining fully and illustrating for banks and 

their customers how inventory may be used 

conveniently as security for bank loans. Has 

24 pages in color. Write Douglas-Guardian 

Warehouse Corporation, 50 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


POSTAL RATES AND REGULATIONS— 
This 48-page well illustrated booklet contains 
a large quantity of helpful information about 
the subject, together with latest rate schedules 
for all classes of mail. A considerable amount of 
useful information about many styles of en- 
velopes is included. Write Curtis 1000, Inc., 
380 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 


NEW 1949 INCREASED POSTAL RATE 
CHART—Shows rates (including newly in- 
creased rates effective January 1, 1949) on all 
classes of mail and postal services. Clearly 
legible, the chart, printed in two colors, is suita- 
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material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


ble as a mailroom wall chart. Write Commercial 
Controls Corporation, 640 Culver Road, Rochester 
2, N. Y. Enclose 25 cents in coin to cover han- 
dling costs. 


TELEPHONE WIRING 
FOR THE MODERN 
HOME—Eight pages of 
text and illustrations de- 
scribe the advantages of 
planning concealed telephone 
wires, both outside and in- 
side, for all new construc- 
tion. Offering also an 
‘Architects’ and Builders’ 
Service.’ Write the Busi- 
ness Office of your nearest 
local telephone company. 


WATT’S WATT IN 
ELECTRICITY— This 16- 
page booklet explains in 
simple language the risks 
involved in the use of im- 
proper fuses and overloaded 
wiring circuits. Clearly and 
profusely illustrated. Write 
Aetna Insurance Group, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


BRING COLORFUL NEW 
BEAUTY TO YOUR 
HOME — Sixteen pages in 
full color and well illus- 
trated. Describes insulating 
qualities and beauty— 
as well as methods, main- 
tenance, economy and in- 
creased values from use of 
red cedar quality shingles 
over old siding and roofs, or in new construc- 
tion. Write The Weatherbest Corporation, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook 


It remains to be seen how far the fear of trouble abroad 
and radical legislation at home will affect the health of a 
boom that is already well along in years, and check the flow 
of dollars into new plants and equipment. 

On this point a lively battle of opinion has been going on 
in business circles ever since the election. One thing is sure. 
Until it becomes more clear what we are going to do in Eu- 
rope and Asia with the bear we have by the tail, also what 
the 81st Congress has up its sleeve, business must play by 
ear. Some degree of apprehension is bound to exist, depend- 
ing on the factors that we choose to accent. 

In general the economic elements in the picture are good 


and the political elements are not, assuming the two can be 
separated so neatly. 


Three Surprising Years 


In broad perspective, the rebound of American business 
since the signing of peace with Japan has been greater than 
anyone expected and has lasted longer than anyone dared 
hope. In fact it is no exaggeration to say that this three-year 
period encompasses an economic phenomenon without 
parallel in history and is likely to be so judged when the 
time comes to measure it in retrospect. 


Momentum 


This boom still has a great deal of momentum behind it, 
although there has been a tendency for the big curve to level 
off this year instead of continuing upward. 

While production seems to have caught up with demand 
in several dozen lines of business, there is still a great 
shortage of cheaper homes, automobiles, also steel and 
machinery. In fact a reason often cited for the levelling off of 
production in many lines this year has been a lack of machin- 
ery. Moreover, while we have probably passed the peak in 
farm prices and can expect some decline in the cost of living, 
the year’s record crops assure a high level of farm income. 

A complete line of inflationary cocktails is featured on the 
Government’s menu, including rearmament, foreign aid and 
reconstruction, and the domestic social programs. 

A favorable factor containing a large element of hope is 
the simple truth that we have been living with this Adminis- 
tration for almost four years and a reasonable assumption is 
that it will not suddenly go in for economic sleight-of-hand 
and actions hostile to business. 

At least the Government is unlikely to do anything inten- 
tionally to kill the business goose, for many a golden egg will 
be needed to carry out big public spending programs. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Before and After 


BANKING from time to time takes the pulse of business by 
asking 2,500 bank directors in all parts of the country 
“How’s business?” This is an informal check-up, without 
any complicating factors, aimed simply to - determine 
whether business in general is improving, holding about the 
same, or falling off. Just before the elections the answers to 
these three questions were divided about one-third in each 
category. 

A noteworthy difference appears in the answers to the 
same questions obtained after the election. Now we find this 
result: Only 22 percent say their businesses are getting bet- 
ter. Forty-six percent see no trend up or down, and 32 per- 
cent report a decline. 


Oh, Promise Me... 


The Government is somewhat in the position of a lad who 
has proposed to half a dozen girls, with no thought of being 
accepted, only to find that all have said yes and are waiting 
at the church for better or for worse. 

The Administration, despite its election success, faces 
some extremely difficult problems in political fhanagement 
in dealing with the 81st Congress. 

It is committed to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, to contin- 
uance of farm supports at 90 percent, to broadened social 
security, to civil rights, and to a host of other propositions 
too lengthy to be enacted in one session of Congress. 

The chances seem to favor a large expansion of govern- 
ment intervention in home construction and home finance. 
The minimum wage might be boosted. The number of em- 
ployed groups subject to social security probably may be in- 
creased greatly, and benefits boosted. Rent control will be 
“strengthened” and continued. There will be other propo- 
sitions of this character. 

While few if any observers pretend to know the new 
official attitude toward higher taxes, it is believed that the 
Administration will not face this prospect lightly. Further- 
more, it will probably hesitate to involve the country in such 
increased spending as to require the rationing or allocation 
of materials and consumer goods. 

Congress will have to be cautious about raising taxes and 
who gets soaked. The feeling in business circles is that any- 
thing like a heavy excess profits tax or even price control is 
risking too greatly the danger of a business set-back. 

The prospect ahead is for a lively time, although it may 
not be altogether pleasant. 
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